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_ |8 Coaching Trips 
LEAVING THE FROM LYNTON, | 4 
ROYAL CASTLE HOTEL, _ purine THe ‘ 


SUMMER MONTHS. 


A Char-a-bane runs daily at 14 a.m., to Doone Valley, return fare 4/- 


A Char-a-banc runs Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 414 a.m., to : 
__ Hunter's Inn v7a Wooda Bay for Heddons Mouth, return fare 4/- 


The Four-Horse Coach ‘“ Lyn,’’ runs Mondays and Thursdays at 9.45, 
to Ilfracombe via Combe Martin and Watermouth Castle, 
return fare 6/- 


A Char-a-banc runs on Wednesday at 14 a.m., to Porlock, return 

| fare 4/6 c 

AK pane runs on Fridays at 11 a.m., to Simonsbath, return 
~ fare 4/- 


The Four-Horse Coach “ Lorna Doone ”’ runs daily at 9.15 a.m., and 
“Red Deer, ’’ 4.30 p.m., to Minehead, return fare 9/- 


A COhar-a-banc runs daily at 1.30, to Valley Rock and Watersmeet, 
return fare, 2/6. : 


Wn 


"BUS MEETS ALL PRINCIPAL TRAINS. 


-_ Private Carriages (opened or closed) to meet any train at Lynton, Barnstaple, 
Minehead, or Ilfracombe, on receipt of Wire. Telegrams—Tom Jones, LyNTON.~ 
~ Agent for Lynton and Barnstaple Railway. Furniture Removed and Warehoused. 


Char-a-bancs run to the Meets of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds at Cloutsham, 
Yearnor Moor. Brendon Two Gates, Hawkcombe Head, &c. 


DEVONSHIRE COBS FOR HUNTING OR HACKING. 
HORSES FOR DRIVING BY DAY OR JOB. 


BOOK SEATS AT... 


_ |Jones’s Coacu OrFice, 


CHURCH HILL, LYNTON. 
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WHERE TO STAY AT LYNTON. 


TRoval Castle Motel, 


The English Switzerland LEY N T O N . 


—— 


Royal Castle 


extn 


Grounds 


. HIS Hotel affords first-rate accommodation to Parties visiting 
‘a this Romantic Neighbourhood. It stands in its own Orna- 
i mental Grounds of about 12 acres, 500ft. above the level of 
i 
: 


— 


the sea, and commands one of the most magnificent views in the 
Kingdom, embracing Lynmouth, the Bristol Channel, Welsh 
4 Mountains, Valley of Rocks, East and West Lyn, &c. 


Elegant Suites of Apartments. Golf Links. Electric Lighting. 
Motor Garage (Pratt’s Motor Spirit). | Moderate Terms. 


y TeLteGcRaPHic Appress: CASTLE, LYNTON. ia 
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WHERE TO STAY AT LYNMOUTH. 


LYNDALE AOTEL 


= LYNMOUTH. Os 


Old Established and beautifully situated. Facing Sea. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
OWL 
TROUT FISHING. GOLF. BOATING. 
GOOD BILLIARD ROOM. 
o 39 
Electric Light. Terms Moderate. 


TeLecrams : Mrs. TOM BEVAN, 


LYNDALE, LYNMOUTH. 
PROPRIETRESS. 
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WHERE TO STAY AT LYNMOUTH. 


THE ToRS AOTEL 


soa YI NMOUTH. s¢- 


acne ae) ae 


Ge HUNDRED FEET IMMEDIATELY ABOVE 
AND FACING THE SEA AND THE SUNSETS, 


The most up-to-date Hotel in the West, with the 
FINEST POSITION IN ENGLAND. 


TELEGRAMS: W. & R. RIDDELL, 
TORS, LYNMOUTH. RESIDENT OWNERS. 


iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Che Green House Cea Room, 
Sabres re OLN ANFICIN, 

Light Lunches, 

Teas, Ices, €¥c. 


SANDWICHES FOR PICNICS. 


LUNCHEON HAMPERS PACKED. 


oretucten CLIFF RAILWAY 


OPENED EASTER MONDAY, 1I8go. 


THE CARS RUN AS UNDER THROUGHOUT THE YEAR— 


WEEK-DAYS 
AT THE FOLLOWING HOURS: 
October to March , . 7.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
April, May, June .* 7-30 a.m, to 8.30-pan. 
July, August and Boptember . 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 
May and June, . 10.15 to 10.50 a.m.; 12.15 toI p.m.; 3 to 5 p.m. 


6 to 6.25 p.m; 7.50 to 8.30 p.m. 
July, August and September . to 9.30 p.m. 


No SUNDAY CARS from OCTOBER to end of APRIL. 


FARES: Up Journey, 3d., Down, 2d., Return, 4d, 
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WHERE TO STAY AT LYNTON. 


Lynton Cottage Hotel 


LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 


(Str C. SmitruH’s late Residence). 


THE MOST POPULAR HOTEL IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


TWO MILES PRIVATE FISHING FOR HOTEL VISITORS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT HOTEL. 


The sheltered and sunny position of this Hotel, which is situated in its own beauti- 
fully wooded grounds, 500 feet above the sea, commands one of the finest Land and 
Marine views in Devonshire. New Smoking and Billiard Rooms, and complete with 

| every modern convenience and home comfort. Hunting and Posting Horses, 
| Fishing. Golf. Bus to meet all trains. 


EDWARD E. HOLE, Proprietor. 
Telegrams: COTTAGE HOTEL, LYNTON. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. CROOK, THE LIBRARY, 


LYNTON: GA 
\ Stationery and Fancy Depot. 
Bookselier, Newsagent, etc, « 


THE LARGEST YARIETY OF PHOTOGRAPHS, MAPS, 
GUIDES, AND POSTCARDS OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


o 3D OSD 


Agent for the Royal Devon Art Wares and Goss’s 
Heraldic Porcelain. 


Che Bath Dotel, LYNmouTH. 


ba el lla ea tl 


Akay ELIGHTFULLY situated facing the sea, 
¥.<94| and nearest Hotel toit. Entirely redecor- 
ated and refurnished throughout. Handsome 
Coffee Room. . Drawing and Private Sitting 
Rooms. Lounge. Smoking and Billiard 


Rooms. Luncheons from noon. Table 
d’Hote every evening at 7.30. Open to non- 
residents...» ———————————— 


FOR TARIFF AND LOWEST TERMS INCLUSIVE, APPLY 


GEORGE PEARSE, Proprietor. 
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WHERE TO SHOP AT LYNTON. 


GREENHOUSE » HUTTON 


Fancy Drapers, milliners, | 


& MARKET SHOP, LYNTON. 


Art Needlework Department : 


@ 


ase = 


—e 
a> 


# VALLEY ROAD, LYNTON. 


DEVONIA x 


Cea & JIuncheon Rooms 
Opposite the Church, LYNTON. 


Agent for Fuller’s Cakes & Candy. 


LIGHT LUNCHEONS Furnished. .. 
and TEAS PROVIDED. Apartments to Let. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Standard 


Visible Writer. 


THE MACHINE WHICH HAS NO 
CARRIAGE TO LIFT IN ORDER 
TO BRING THE WRITING INTO 
VIEW. ere 


, YOUR WORK IS THERE—RIGHT BEFORE YOU 


HH 
DELIGHTULLY SIMPLE C 
PHY ORDER IGS ose) ay is ° 
NEVER FAILS. 


ASS: ALIGNMENT . 
SB PERFECT MANIFOLDING 
y yy EVERYTHING. 
Le WE ey 


THE MACHINE OF THE PRESENT & FUTURE | 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
_ 75, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 


"Wy 2 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ANTIQUE CHINA, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, 
COINS, MEDALS, 


Egyptian, Greek, and Roman anti- 

quities; Prehistoric and Ethnological 

relics, and all kinds of antiquities 
purchased and sold. 


Guaranteed Specimens. Moderate Prices. 


FENTON’S 
“Mid Curiosity Shop,” 
33, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND LIST OF WANTS. 


Cus toda 


WE COMPLETE CUSTARD POWDER 


REQUIRES NO MILK, SUGAR, EGGS, OR FLAVOURING. 
THE SIMPLE ADDITION OF BOILING WATER PRODUCES 
MOST DELICIOUS CUSTARDS. 


!f your Grocer does not yet stock “ Custoda,” ask him to do so, or write direct 
to the Manufacturer, 


JOHN MAY, CHURCH STREET, 
TEL. 606. CROYDON. 
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WieRe FO SHOP AT LYNTON. 


JOHN MOORE, 
Durseryman, Seedsman, Fruiferer, 


“GN, FLORIST, &c. Kor 


TH FLORAL HALL wa 
RNG Bees incs. . LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 


Plans and Flowers supplied for 
Balls, Dinner Parties, and General Decoration. 


THE CHOICEST CUT FLOWERS FOR WEDDING BOUQUETS AND 
FUNERAL WREATHS. 


So 


x ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


APPEAL to every one. The child before it can read 
is attracted by the picture book, before it can write 
it attempts to convey its thoughts by means of 
pictures (which are only worthy of that name in the 
opinion of the parents), in later years the illustrations 
in the periodicals generally receive first attention, 
while the recent development of picture postcards is 
further demonstration of the same principle. There- 
fore we think that 
an advertisement 
emanating from a 
firm whose business 
is the making of 
illustrations will not 
be out of place ina 
publication such as 
thist.. Wescater 
mostly for Printers 
and Publishers, but 
are happy to place 
our services at the 
disposal of any one 
who requires repro- 
ductions of draw- 
ings, photos, and 
pictures. 


THE “ARC” ENGRAVING CO., LTD. 


stupDIos AND. 4and6, FARRINGDON ~ 
Soest AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


Our Departments 


Two and Three-colour 
Halt-tone, Line, Wood, 
and Steel Plate Engrav- 
ings. Poster and Ad- 
vertisement Designing. 
Drawing. 2 Touching 
up Photographs. Clay 
Modelling. 2% % % 


ADVERTISEMENTS. xi 


WHERE TO SHOP AT TAUNTON. 


Tourists in West Somerset 
will find Guide Books, Maps, Views, Sc. of the District 
at The Taunton 


Ordnance Map Depot, 


and also a large Stock of Books, including those of 
local interest. 


aS 
Official Time Tables 


of all the chief railways in Great Britain and lreland 
may also be consulted free of charge. 


Special Map of Taunton, 10 mile radius (about), 
coloured and on linen 1/6, post free 1/7 


Minehead and Exmoor (including Dulverton ), 
coloured and on linen 1/6, post free 1/7 


Map of Taunton, large-scale, showing Streets, 
Paths, Streams, ‘Sc., 2/6 


aS 
Barnicott €F§ Pearce, 
Athenaeum Book, Stationery and Printing House, 


44, Fore St., Taunton. 


X11 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO STAY AT LYNMOUTH. 


LYN VALLEY HOTEL **:::... 


FIRST-CLASS FOR FAMILIES ADJOINING THE FAR-FAMED 
AND TOURISTS. GLEN LYN GROUNDS. 


GECIL N. BEVAN, Proprietor. Telegrams: VALLEY, LYNMQUTH. 


Tuis Hotel faces the Sea, and is sheltered from east winds, and stands in the centre 
of one of the healthiest spots in the West of England. 

The Proprietor has had 20 years’ experience of hotel keeping in Lynmouth, and has 
a reputation for making his guests comfortable, his knowledge of the surrounding 
country, of the best meets of staghounds and foxhounds, the river fishing, and the 
practical knowledge of deep sea fishing, enables him to give his guests the best pos- 
sible information of spending a pleasant time at Lynmouth. 
River & DEEP SEA FISHING, BOATING, BATHING. GoLrF, BILLIARDS, HUNTING, &c. 

LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY. STRICTLY MODERATE TERMS 
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SCALE OF ONE INCH TO ONE STATUTE MILE. 


Che Picturesque Rail Route 
Lynton § Lynmouth, 
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RAILWAY AFFORDS DIRECT 
COMMUNICATION WITH LYN- 
TON AND LYNMOUTH //1/ BARNSTA- 
Re 2 DIRECT SERVE 
OF FAST TRAINS TO AND FROM THE 
LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN AND 
THE GREAT WESTERN SYSTEMS. 


For Time Tables, Fares, &c., write— 


GENERAL MANAGER, 


Lynton and Barnstaple Railway, 


BARNSTAPLE. 
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Published in co-operation with the Urban 
District Council of Lynton, by the 
Homeland Association, for the 
encouragement of Touring 
in Great Britain. 


Lynton: E. CROOK, Tue Liprary. 
Lynmouth: E. J. PEDDER, Tue Post Ofrice. 


London: THE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION, Ltp., 
22, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WITH a view to making future Editions of this Handbook as accurate 
and comprehensive as possible, suggestions for its improvement 
are cordially invited. If sent to The Editor, care of the Home- 
land Association, Association House, 22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., they will be gratefully acknowledged. 


COPYRIGHT. 
Tats Book, as a whélg; -wigh its Gontents, both Lafgrary ; and Pictorial, 
is Copyrighted: in Grety,Britant apd America.$ vs" as 


LocaL.—Termg’ “for Ad dvertisin’ in Tahiré idncy, ‘of the “Linton and 
Lynmouth Handbook ‘will Bé forwarded “one dpplidatipr' sto the 
General Manager of the Homeland Association, at the above 


address. 

GENERAL.—Contracts for the insertion of Advertisements through 
the whole series of Homeland Handbooks, can be arranged on 
application to the General Manager. 
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The Publisher’s Address to the Reader. 


Tuis little volume forms one of the Homeland Hand- 
books, a series founded in 1897, with a view of estab- 
lishing adequate Guides to localities and districts. They 
are issued at popular prices, and contain everything 
likely to interest the intelligent visitor regarding the 
History, Traditions, Worthies, and Antiquities of the 
neighbourhood with which they deal. 
In each case the books are written by a qualified 
Author, with special local knowledge. 

Other Volumes in the Series likely to interest the 
reader of this book are as follows :— 


PAPER. CLOTH, 
The Quantock Hills . : Cloth only 2/6 
Dulverton (The Country of the Wild 
Red Deer) : . : ° a ahaOds 1/6 
Minehead, Porlock and Dunster : . 6d, 1/6 
Taunton and Taunton Deane. ’ 1/- 2/6 


A full list will be found at the end of the volume. 


The Homeland Association for the Encouragement of Touring 
in Great Britain, Association House, 22, Bride Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


‘DON’TS’ FOR PICNIC PARTIES. 


THE Council of the Selborne Society urgently 
requests visitors to treat the country they are visit- 
ing with the reverence due to natural beauty. 


DON’T gather such quantities of wild flowers and 
ferns that before the day is over you are 
obliged to throw them away on the road- 
side. By such gathering you injure the 
flora of the district, and you take away 
pleasures from many people who like to 
see flowers and ferns growing in their 
native haunts. _ 


DON'T disturb the birds in their breeding season. 


DON’T litter the places visited with waste papers 
or torn letters. 


DON’T leave empty bottles and other débris of 
your picnic to vulgarize the spots, the 
scenery of which you have been enjoying. 


LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, AND THE 
LORNA DOONE COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HOW TO GET TO THE LORNA DOONE 
COUNTRY. 


1 
(BY THE EDITOR). 


YNTON and Lynmouth, the twin villages of north 
L. Devon, the beauties and interest of which are 
touched upon in the following pages, are places 

at which a holiday may well be spent by anyone desir- 
ing a delightful change, without difficulty and at a mod- 
erate cost. Their easiness of access frees the mind from 
any apprehension of difficulty on the way. Cab, bus, tram 
and electric train connect all parts of London with Water- 
loo Station, the great terminus of the London and South 
Western Railway Company, and the intervening two- 
hundred-and-thirty miles are speedily covered by the 
express trains to the West Country. The travelling 
may be accomplished in a variety of ways to suit the 
taste and pocket of the holiday maker. As far as Exeter 
the journey may be made in one of the company’s cor- 
ridor ‘‘ trains de luxe” which, as the illustration of a third 
class carriage shews, are upholstered in tasteful style and 
fitted with all modern conveniences, an excellent luncheon 
at 2s. 6d. being served en route; or, if one of the ordinary 
expresses be taken, the traveller will find it admirably 
adapted to his comfort and needs, the compartments being 
roomy, well lighted, tastefully decorated, and provided 
with toilet accommodation. Tourist tickets, available 
by either corridor or express trains, may be obtained from 


B 
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all the principal stations, the fares from London being 
34/- third class, 42/- second class, 59/6 first class, or 
advantage may be taken of the fast excursions at a fare 
of only 21/6. The journey in itself is most enjoyable, 
the route traversed being beautiful and interesting. The 
first run of forty-eight miles from the Metropolis to 
Basingstoke is chiefly through the lovely county of 
Surrey. Just before Basingstoke, a fleeting glance may 
be had, on the left, of the ruins of Old Basing House 
which was sacked by the Roundheads in the Civil War. 
Thirty-five miles onward and the Cathedral of Salisbury 
appears on the left, while Sherborne with its Abbey and 
School, Axminster, famous for its carpets, Honiton for 
its lace, and many stretches of fine landscape are passed 
in the further run of eighty-eight miles to Exeter, the city 
of historic Devon. And then thirty-nine miles through 
typical Devon scenery and the express runs into Barn- 
staple station close alongside the little train of the Lynton 
railway by which the remaining nineteen miles are 
travelled. Altogether the through journey from London 
occupies six-and-a-half hours. For the benefit of those 
who also desire to visit other lovely spots in North 
Devon, a series of circular tours have been arranged, 
embracing Lynton, Ilfracombe, Bideford, Clovelly, etc. 
Full particulars of these, as well as of hotels and 
apartments, may be obtained on application to the Super- 
intendent of the Line, London and South Western 
Railway, Waterloo Station. 


II 
BY RAILWAY FROM BARNSTAPLE. 


The little ‘toy’ railway from Barnstaple to Lynton 
was opened seven years ago, and certainly affords the 
quickest approach to the twin villages; though even in 
this case the rate of locomotion—as compared with other 
railways—is slow. The gauge is only two feet; but the 
way in which the carriages overhang necessitates a 
greater proportionate width in cutting and embankment. 
It is constantly said—and said with truth—that this line 
has not injured the scenery. ! 


By Rail from Barnstaple. 3 


Barnstaple itself—called frequently Barum—is plea- 
santly placed at the head of the estuary of the Taw. 
This metropolis of North Devon contains little of interest 
save a quaint old church, with a leaded spire—on one 
side of which is a “‘sanctus”’ bell; a quainter old alms- 
house; and the pottery works in which are made the pots 
and vases called ‘‘ Barum Ware.’ The Lynton line starts 
from the London and South Western Railway Town Sta- 
tion, and runs at first by the side of the picturesque North 
Walk. At first we follow up the valley Yeo, crossing 
and recrossing the river, between hills that grow gradu- 
ally in height as we proceed, and among coppices saffron 
with primroses. Just short of Chelfham (pronounced 
Chellam), the first station from Barum, a tributary valley 
that descends from the east is crossed by a white-brick 
viaduct—by far the most expensive, though hardly the 
most interesting, piece of engineering in this twenty-odd 
miles of railway. A little beyond this we desert the 
Yeo, which comes down almost directly from the north ; 
and turn up in a direction rather north-east, along the 
valley of a tributary stream. Weare now toiling up hill, 
with much twisting and panting; and the best of the 
view is on the left hand of one who sits facing the engine. 
In July the slopes opposite are as purple with fox-gloves 
as a Scottish moor with heather. At Bratton Fleming 
the village and church are perched on a ridge above us; 
and immediately on quitting the station the train executes 
the first of the extraordinary loops by which it writhes 
its way, like a wounded snake, for the rest of the distance 
to Lynton. At Blackmoor Gate (station) we have 
climbed to a height of nearly a thousand feet, and hence 
we drop sharply to Parracombe Siding, and the bottom 
of the glen that runs out to the sea at Heddon’s Mouth. 
Blackmoor Gate is the station for Combe Martin, which, 
according to the milestones is less than four-and-a-half 
miles distant ; but another mile must be added, at least, 
to win to the bottom of that endless village. Parracombe 
new church has a handsome tower; the old church, seen 
on the right, near the station, is now used only as a mor- 

_tuary chapel. Again we commence to twist and climb 
on the ascent to Wooda Bay Station. Hereabouts is a 
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fine view, to the west, of the Holstone and Trentishoe 
Barrows—the two shapely hills towards Combe Martin ; 
with a,glimpse, to the north, of the shining Channel, and 
the blue hills of Wales in the distance. From Wooda 
Bay Station to the bay itself isa distance of at least two 
miles. Soon after this the view shifts to the right, and 
we have pretty peeps beneath us of the brawling West - 
Lyn, of Exmoor, and of Barbrook Mill village. And 
here at last is Lynton Station—apparently placed on a 
mountain top, with the village hidden somewhere down 
beneath us. A word of praise is assuredly due to the 
picturesque design of the little stations. The platforms 
are not raised above the level of the railway, and are 
barely indicated by a single thin line of red-brick. 


II] 
FROM MINEHEAD BY COACH. 


This is the more romantic approach, and involves a 
coach drive of roughly eighteen miles—a matter of 
some rarity in England. From Minehead to Porlock 
(six miles) the journey is described in the hand-book in 
this series to Minehead and its neighbourhood. From . 
Porlock the coach climbs at once by the stupendous 
ascent of Porlock Hill—a thousand feet in about a mile 
—to the high and desolate table land—it is certainly 
this rather than wild or grand—that extends without 
break as faras Countisbury. The really strong features 
of this part of the journey are the grand backward views 
from Porlock Hill; the peep down, on the right, to the 
sea at Glenthorne; the pleasant green valley of the 
upper East Lyn; some glimpses of fine glen scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Countisbury; and lastly the 
romantic descent into Lynmouth. The moor scenery 
itself is scarcely better or worse than that of the rest of 
the neighbourhood. 

The ascent of Porlock Hill is effected by the aid ofa 
third pair of horses; and the men of the party are ex- 
pected to walk up-—or at any rate it is merciful to do so. 
Even so the hard panting of the tired horses is painfully 
suggestive behind us. A modern, and easier, road 
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exists through ‘“‘ The Parks,’ but for some reason this 
is not used by the coaches. Notice how the 

Porlock Hill. surface is reduced to red clay, muddy and 
rutty, by the frequent use of the skid-pan. 

Perhaps there hardly exists in England such another 
tremendous ascent as this. Of course, as we mount, 
the view to the rear is increasingly lovely and extensive. 
At first we look back over the flat alluvial deposits, 
marshy and green, that border Porlock Bay, to the 
boldly cut combes of Bossington Beacon—not inaptly 
called a Skiddaw in miniature. Far away to the north, 
across the thick grey waters of the ‘‘ Severn Sea,” are 
the majestic blue hills of South Wales. Presently, to 
the south of Bossington Beacon, appears the curving 
coast towards Burnham ; and to the south of this again, 
over the hollow in which lies Wootten Courtney, is the 
undulating skyline of the Quantocks. Presently Dun- 
kery Beacon appears to the south, visibly excelling 
his neighbours; and finally the whole range of Exmoor, 
grey and monotonous, is seen at a glance from east to 
west—from Dunkery to Chapman Barrows. By this we 
have gained the open moor, which is varied in parts with 
fir plantings. The trees have a melancholy stunted ap- 
pearance, and thrive badly in their battle with the tempest. 
At Culbone Stables—now labelled Yearnor Stables— 
the horses are changed, and a rustic tea is served on the 
top of the coach. Some time before this the summit of 
Halliday Hill, above Lynton, has pushed up. a bold 
little peak in front of us, with Trentishoe Barrows seen 
beyond it. Our way still les high, over the ‘sullen 
purple” moor, with glimpses of the Channel and the 
Welsh coast to the north. On the south soon appears 
the shallow green valley of the brawling East Lyn, 
with Oare church dimly descried beneath us, almost 
concealed among trees. At the County Gate—where 
we enter Devon—the deep and beautiful Glenthorne 
valley drops steeply to the sea on our right. 
Perhaps there is no nobler view than this 
on the journey from Minehead to Lynton. There is 
little more worthy of note after this—save a peep on the 
left of the turbulent Lyn, between Rockford and Waters- 


Glenthorne. 
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meet—till the horn heralds our approach to Countisbury. 
Here, on the right, is the cold little church; on the left 
is the Blue Ball Inn. A second glimpse, to the south, 
of the Lyn below Watersmeet, and we commence the 
long, and almost alarming, descent along the face of the 
cliff to Lynmouth. This is apparently the terrible hill, 
in those days unguarded by the present low wall, that 
invoked the amazement of Mr. Warner.* 


* See the account in the ‘‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” at 
page 272 of Volume IV. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LYNTON AND LYNMOUTH. 
I 


O those who have never seen Lynton and Lyn- 
mouth it is difficult, by any mere verbal 
description, to convey any just conception of 

their beauties. The pencil, no doubt, would assist us a 
little, but even the pencil would prove defective. 
Southey, indeed, attempted the impossible in his famous 
comparison with Cintra and Arrabida in Portugal: 
“The finest spot,’ he tells us, ‘“‘except Cintra and 
Arrabida, that ever I saw.” However much the par- 
allel meant to Southey, to us, who have never seen 
Arrabida or Cintra, it is nothing, or less than nothing. 
Some other old descriptions, such as that 
for example, by Dr. Maton in ‘The 
Beauties of England and Wales” (1803), 
fail by sheer extravagance of language. Ommne ignotum 
pro magnifico—travellers who probably had never tra- 
versed a genuine mountain glen, were content to gape 
with open mouthed wonder at the ‘‘ mountainous mag- 
nitude” of the ‘“‘ Valley of Rocks,” and at the ‘‘insur- 
mountable perpendicularity”’ of the footpath by which 
it was then gained. No doubt it was much more 
romantic to approach it without hopes raised too high 
by previous description, and to be told that we had 
entered the ‘« Valley of Stones”’ by a casual old man on 
a mule.* Nowadays we have developed a critical sense 
even in matters of scenery—we no longer call Matlock 
an English Switzerland, nor parallel Lynmouth with 
places in Portugal. Yet the old descriptions are worthy 
of recollection for the sake of their quaint exaggeration. 


Old 
Descriptions. 


* See the experiences of Dr. Maton as quoted on p. 23. 
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The earliest description of Lynmouth with which the 
writer is acquainted is that of Thomas Westcote, 
written apparently about 1630, but first published— 
without a proper index !—in 1845. ‘‘A place,” he calls 
it, ‘unworthy the name of a haven only a little inlet ; 
which in these last times God hath plentifully stored 
with herrings, (the King of Fishes), which shunning 
their ancient places of repair in Ireland, came hither 
abundantly in shoals, offering themselves, as I may say, 
to the fishers’ nets, who soon resorted hither with divers 
merchants; and for five or six years continued, to the 
great benefit and good of the country; until the parson 
vexed the poor fishermen for extraordinary unusual 
tithes, and then (as the inhabitants report), suddenly 
clean left the coast, unwilling, as may be supposed, by 
losing their lives to cause contention. But (God be 
thanked,) they begin to resort hither again, though not 
as yet in such multitudes as heretofore.”” I cannot for- 
bear pointing out that this quarrelsome parson—“ the 
vicar,” to quote the words of the dramatist, John Web- 
ster, who goes “to law for a tithe-pig’’—has a curious 
parallel, in the diary of John Fox, in the parson of 
Staithes, in Yorkshire. ‘‘The priest of this town,” 
writes Fox in his Journal, under the date 1651, ‘‘wasa 
lofty priest and did much to oppress the people by his 
tithes: for if they went a fishing many leagues off he 
would make them pay the tithe money of what they 
made of their fish, though they catched them at a great 
distance, and carried them as far as Yarmouth to sell.” 
The description of Lynmouth by Mr. Warner, which 
is printed in the “ Beauties of England and Wales” 
(1803), is enriched by some really life-like touches. “I 
suddenly found myself,” he writes, “in a village truly 
romantic; the little sea-port of Linmouth crouching at 
the feet of august rocky hills which beetle over it in 
every direction, except where the bottom in which it 
stands unites with the shore.” Again, we read how 
‘““two alpine brooks flashing over their craggy beds, © 
rush from deep ravines that open upon the village to the 
east and south,* and throw their waters under two 
* More correctly east and west. 
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small stone bridges, which, almost hidden in ivy, form 
happy and appropriate features in this very picturesque 
scene.” Of Dr. Maton and his visit to the “ Valley of 
Stones,” also printed in the “ Beauties of England and 
Wales” (p. 273), we hope to say something more 
presently. Enough for the moment that the “ rapture ” 
of the party rendered them insensible to fatigue ! 


II 


Yet in sober truth the situation of these twin villages— 
or at any rate of Lynmouth—may fairly be 
Twin Villages. described as unique. The inland country 
is a table-land roughly a thousand feet 
high, which ends abruptly on the “ Severn Sea” by a 
wall of precipitous cliff. At Lynmouth this cliff is 
suddenly checked by the intrusion of a deep, but 
narrow, glen, through which an impetuous stream— 
always voluminous, always musical, and always with 
waters of a crystalline clearness—pours itself out to the 
sea. Add that this glen is split into two within a dis- 
tance of a quarter-of-a-mile from its mouth; and that 
the branches thus formed turn abruptly away, to the east 
and west, in directions roughly parallel with the coast. 
It results that, to one who looks from the sea, the glen 
is blocked, almost at once, by the slope of a huge green 
hill. In the hollow thus secluded, by the side of the 
brook, and perpetually within hearing of its murmur, 
Lynmouth is built in a single long street, which 
stretches, perhaps, a third of a mile inland from the 
sea. The tide enters the river for only a few yards, and 
above this the stream is a real mountain torrent; whilst 
everywhere the slopes of the hills that imprison it are 
green with the densest and richest of hanging woods. 
Lynton is placed to the west of Lynmouth, and some 
four hundred feet above it, on a ledge on the slope of 
Holiday Hill; or, perhaps more correctly, at the 
opening of the famous ‘ Valley of Rocks’’—called 
anciently the ‘‘ Valley of Stones’”—which separates 
Holiday Hill from the bulk of the table-land, and 
penetrates from Lynton to the sea. 
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One can picture to oneself the appearance of Lyn- 
mouth before the travelling craze had permeated Eng- 
land; when Grasmere was still, in the words of Thomas 
Gray—that perpetual reproach to the modern tourist— 
a ‘‘ little, unsuspected Paradise ;’’ when Southey came 
here to add the knowledge of these twin villages to his 
stores of prodigious learning. One can picture a genu- 
ine old Devonshire village set in the heart of such 
exquisite beauty. Yet, at least, let it be gratefully 
admitted that, if much has perished, much remains. 
Perhaps no other seaside resorts in England, of such 
great popularity, have been injured so little by the in- 
vasion of tourists. Part of this luck is undoubtedly due 
to the natural character of the places themselves ; part, 
one is glad to hope, or believe, to the taste and common- 
sense of the people who dwell there. The convenient 
lift—built by Sir George Newnes—between Lynmouth 
and Lynton has received, perhaps, more than its fair 
share of censure—-among others from the author of that 
delightful volume of rambles, ‘“‘ Field Paths and Green 
Lanes.” Yet when we remember that Lynton and 
Lynmouth have long since ceased to be simple country 
villages ; when we add that the cutting, once raw and 
ugly, is now rich with greenery and red valerian—that 
in spring it is even sprinkled with primroses—even the 
lift may be regarded with more kindly complacency than 
the railways up Snaefell and Snowdon, notwithstanding 
its straight monotonous scar. 

The grey slate rock of which Lynmouth is built is 
enriched with abundant herbage. Nowhere else in 
summer do we find another village so smothered in Red 
Valerian (Valeriana dioica)*. But those who look 
closer, who peer along the walls, who climb the zig-zag 
footway from Lynmouth to Lynton, will find another 
wild plant whose copious fertility gives a stamp to these 
villages of flowers. The strange little Penny-wort 
(Cotyledon Umbilicus), with its curious foliage—target- 


* It is curious that neither this plant nor the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax (Linaria Cymbalaria), also abundant on walls at Lynton, is rec- 
koned among true natives. 
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like and fleshy—and its spikes of red- 
Village Flowers brown flowers, is common all over the 

west of England. We have found it, at 
any rate, on the walls of Corfe Castle—on the ultimate 
cliffs of Cornwall. In the south-east corner of England— 
in the Midlands—in the north, we look for it almost in 
vain. At Lynton it grows on the loose stone walls like 
moés in another county. 


rit 


But if Lynton and Lynmouth in themselves are 
charming, the country all round is not less distinguished. 
They are merely the doors by which to enter a fairy- 
land of beauty and romance. 

First must be mentioned the noble coast line stretch- 

ing from Porlock Weir, on the east, as 

A Noble Coast. far as Combe Martin, on the west—a 

distance in a bee line of eighteen miles. 

It is scarcely too much to assert, I suppose, that this is 
the grandest of its kind in England. Cornwall, in the 
circuit of its iron-bound coast, has cliffs of a greater 
sublimity—cliffs of more pitiless, undeniable crag, 
washed by an emerald or sapphire sea. Sussex has 
cliffs of gleaming white chalk of immense perpendicu- 
larity and height. The cliffs of North Devon and 
Somerset have little sheer rock, or precipice—the best of 
this, perhaps, are the warm red scars on the west face of 
the Countisbury Foreland, and these scars occur only in 
patches. The cliffs of this neighbourhood, considered 
as a whole, are rather a long line of hill, roughly a 
thousand feet high, dropping at an angle of, say, forty- 
five degrees to the grey waters of the Channel. Here 
and there the huge face of this wall is wrinkled, or in- 
dented, with hollows; but only twice, at Glenthorne and 
Culbone, is it seriously checked by the intrusions of 
glens in the journey from Lynmouth to Porlock. To 
the west of Lynton, till beyond Wooda Bay, the coast- 
line is much more open and varied. In places these 
lofty, gigantic slopes are covered with scree that detracts 
not a whit from their bareness; in places their nakedness 
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is hardly concealed by a scattering of warped, gaunt 
trees; in places they are clad, from top to bottom, by a 
forest of living verdure. 

A second direction in which we may legitimately seek 
for pre-eminence in the scenery of Lynton and Lynmouth, 
is the beauty and profusion of its glens. Glen, no doubt, 
is an ambiguous word, and ranges from a 
savage Highland valley to a dingle with 
hazel-bushes and a tiny runnel of water. 
These Devonshire glens are perhaps more strictly 
ravines—mere narrow gashes on the lofty table-land, 
watered in their depths by a turbulent stream that oc- 
cupies the whole of the scanty bottom, and often densely 
smothered with wood, with patches of crag and scree. 
What strikes one most is their excessive depth and nar- 
rowness—complemented, of course, by the excessive 
steepness of the hills by which they are bounded; and 
the rapid and rock-impeded descent of the copious rivers 
by which they are threaded. Of glens like this there are 
noble examples on the northern verge of Exmoor—the 
Horner Glen, near Porlock ; the glen of the Combe Park 
water; Heddon’s Mouth; and last, but not least, the 
exquisite glen of the East Lyn between Rockford Inn 
and Lynmouth, not an inch of which is commonplace, 
or monotonous, or dull. The play of light and shadow 
through the overhanging boughs; the perpetual beauty 
of the voluminous stream, whose waters now sleep in 
some deep rocky pool, now break into glistening white 
foam in a ‘‘stickle’’; the winding of the gorge, which 
brings into view a constant succession of bluffs and 
hollows; the infinite variety of moss and lichen, with 
successive blossoms of spring and summer—all these are 
here combined, in more perfect detail, and more perfect 
unity, than anywhere else, I think, in England. 


A Land of 
Glens. 


IV 


Lynton and Lynmouth contain in themselves little of 
artificial interest. At Lynton, indeed, is a new Town 
Hall, lately presented by Sir George Newnes, which in 
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many ways is a happy model of what such a village 
town hall should be. But Lynton Church, on the edge 
of the cliff overlooking Lynmouth, and 
Lynton Church. dedicated to St. Mary, has been almost 
wholly rebuilt, with the exception of the 
tower—a featureless structure, not much better or worse 
than the other church towers of the region round. Inside, 
however, is a remarkably good font, attributable perhaps 
to the fifteenth century, with a Jacobean canopy, and 
some still later brass work above. There are also two 
monuments of some interest. The first of these, on the 
south of the nave, commemorates Hugh Wichehalse, of 
Ley, who died on Christmas Eve, 1653: commencing 


No, not in silence; least those Stones belowe, 
That hide such worth, should in spight vocall grow. 


The second monument has been thus described. ‘On 
the North wall is a monument to Thomas Grose, 1734, 
curiously painted in oil colours around the inscription. 
On a semi-circular board, attached above, is the repre- 
sentation of fifteen singing cherubims, and on a similar 
board below is a very creditable drawing of a boat in a 
storm, with the figure of Time on the left, and of Eternity 
on the right between the two. The paintings were done 
by one Phelpe of Porlock, and in the enclosed space are 
the following lines :— 


When Boistrous winds and seas did roar 
our Vessel Just gote of the shore 

but the raging storm came on so fast 
that Life an Vessel then was Lost. 

Now all my friends that’s Left on shore 
pray grieve for me an weep no more; 
for iam blest with glorious gain 

and with my Saviour to remain. 


Mr. Cooper records a local legend—the parallel to 
which occurs at least four times in Sussex, and probably 
also in other counties—that the original church was 
commenced near Cheribridge—‘ but that as the workmen 
brought the materials by day, the Pixies carried them to 
where the church now stands at night, until the workmen, 
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tired of contending with these gentlemen, gave in, and 
built the church where it is.” At the 
south-west corner of the churchyard are 
the old wooden stocks—doubtless removed 
from their original site for the sake of their preservation. 


The Village 
Stocks. 
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SHORT WALKS AROUND THE TWIN 
VILLAGES. 


to describe only two in detail. Others are so 
obvious, or detach themselves so easily from the 
longer excursions described below, that it seems unnec- 
essary to waste more paper in their description than is 
involved in what our logicians call ‘‘ simplex enumer- 
atio.” Summerhouse Hill may be com- 
geopret G fortably tackled by a steep pitch of path 
from near Shelley’s Cottage, or else from 
Lyn ees However fine be the view from the top, 
it can scarcely be finer than the hill itself, as seen from 
the pier at Lynmouth—beautifully green, with a great 
display of crag, and unrivalled among its immediate 
neighbours alike for its height and steepness. It is 
really the termination towards the sea of the great 
wedge of table-land that is driven in between the two 
Lyns. Its ancient, and proper, name is Lyn Cliff, and 
as such it was known to Mr. Cooper in 1853. In those 
days, moreover, it was crowned by a summerhouse—the 
origin, no doubt, of its present rather cockney designa- 
tion. 

The North Walk was cut round the north face of 
Holiday Hill in 1817, and is the only piece of typical 
cliff in immediate touch with Lynton. It forms a far 
more romantic approach to the Castle 
Rock than the praise-burdened “ Valley of 
Rocks.” The pitch of the hill below is 
steep, but the path is broad, and the surface good, and 
there is little occasion for giddiness. The waters at the 
bottom are grey and muddy—the primary defect of the 
‘*« Severn Sea ;’”’ but the magnificent view in the distance 


() short walks round Lynton I think it necessary 


The North 
Walk. 
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of the long Welsh coast—Glamorganshire, Caermarthen, 
and Pembroke—with the smoke wreaths of Swansea, 
and the rocks of the Gower, might atone for a greater 
demerit. Holiday Hill (the spelling of the ordnance map 
is adopted) is the bold detached eminence that separates 
the sea from the Valley of Rocks. To the west it is 
almost rocky ; to the east it is crowned—not quite on the 
summit—by Sir George Newnes’ house,* 
Holiday Hill and is emerald with young plantations. 
The orthography of the hill is very doubt- 
ful; and Mr. Cooper, so far as I can find, does not 
mention it by name at all. Countisbury Foreland, a 
delightful stroll, is described at length on page 64. 
Lastly, it remains to mention the grounds of Glen 
Lyn, to which access is granted to the public.{ Here 
the West Lyn descends for a height of about four hun- 
dred feet, in the space of half-a-mile, over a chaos of tum- 
bled boulders, in a way that might well have set Southey 
jingling for the hour in the style of ‘‘ How the Water 
comes down at Lodore.’’ Even when the stream is in 
moderate ‘spate,’ there is almost more rock than 
water, and the river is split into a thou- 
Glen Lyn. sand channels, and spouts in a thousand 
jets and spurts from rocky slide to pebbly 
basin. Nothing could be greener than the delicate 
ferns, which nestle by myriads in the chinks and cran- 
nies; or than the mosses that carpet the big, wet 
boulders with emerald velvet ; and the whole is set in 
the complete seclusion of a forest of densely grown 
timber. Perhaps there is nothing finer of the kind in 
the kingdom—and I have seen the famous ‘“ Torrent 
Walk,” at Dolgelly. 


it} 


The Valley of Rocks, or, as it was anciently called, 
the Valley of Stones, has sometimes been 
i a described in terms of wild exaggeration ; 
and it is surely almost foolish, in a 


* The grounds of Sir George Newnes’ House are open to the public, 
+ Admission at the gate fourpence. 
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neighbourhood whose glens and coast are almost with- 
out rival in the kingdom, to lavish such a measure of 
undeserved laudation on a valley which, to speak simple 
truth, is inno way remarkable for its grandeur or beauty. 
An evil precedent, once established, lives on hardily in 
defiance alike of truth and reason. The Valley of 
Rocks was thus described by Dr. Maton in his ‘“ Ob- 
servations on the Western Counties,’’* in ‘‘ animated 
terms”’ which would only not be extravagant if applied 
to Glen Coe or the Pass of Llanberis. ‘‘ The heights 
on each side are of a mountainous magnitude, but 
composed, to all appearance, of loose, unequal masses, 
which form here and there rude natural columns, and are 
fantastically arranged along the summits, so as to 
resemble extensive ruins impending over the pass. 
Vast fragments overspread the valley; and which way 
soever we turned our eyes, awful vestiges of convulsion 
and desolation presented themselves, inspiring the most 
sublime ideas. An old man, mounted on a mule, who 
passed, and observed our silent wonder, announced to 
us that we were in the ‘ Valley of Stones.’” In these 
days too, apparently, the approach had terrors which 
have vanished with the making of the more prosaic 
road. Dr. Maton at any rate was ‘obliged to follow on 
foot, a devious, indistinct tract (stc.) that now sunk 
with terrific steepness, now ascended with an almost 
insurmountable perpendicularity.”’ 

People had ceased to write thus, in “ Ercle’s vein,” 
by the middle of the nineteenth century ; and a warning 
voice was raised, and none too soon, in Mr. Cooper’s 
excellent handbook in 1853. ‘* The word Rocks”’ he 
says ‘‘implies almost too much, and expectation being 
raised too high, disappointment has sometimes arisen, 
when this singular spot has been reached. The Danes, 
the old name, and the one the peasantry to the present 
day know it by, would be preferable.” Even more to 
the point is the curt dismissal given to this place in 
‘* Lorna Doone.” ‘‘ This valley, or ‘goyal,’ as we term 
it,’ says John, ‘‘being small for a valley, lies to the 


* Quoted in ‘‘ The Beauties of England and Wales,’’ Vol. iv, p. 
274, in 1803. 
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west of Linton, about a mile from the town perhaps, 
and away towards Ley Manor. Our home-folk always 
call it the ‘ Danes,’ or the ‘ Denes;’ which is no more, 
they tell me, than a hollow place, even as the word 
‘den’ is. However, let that pass, for I know very little 
about it; but the place itself is a pretty one; though 
nothing to frighten anybody, unless he hath lived in a 
gallipot. It is a green rough-sided hollow, bending at 
the middle, touched with stone at either crest, and 
dotted here and there with slabs, in and out the bram- 
bles.”” Here was the winter home of ‘‘ Mother Mell- 
drum,” the ‘‘wisewoman,’ whom John Ridd came to 
consult about Lorna ‘‘ upon a Sunday in Lenten season, 
when the sheep were folded.” ‘‘ Her real name was 
‘Maple Durham,’ as | learned long afterwards; and she 
came of an ancient family, but neither of Devon nor 
Somerset.” Her winter home was the ‘ Devil’s Cheese- 
ring,’ a fantastic pile of rocks—like a Dartmoor “ tor”’ 
—on the south side of the valley, roughly opposite the 
Castle Rock. ‘A queer old pileofrock . . . . bold 
behind one another, and quite enough to affright a man, 
if it were only ten times larger. It is called the 
‘Devil’s Cheese-ring,' or the ‘ Devil’s 

The Devil's ~(Cheese-knife,’ which mean the same thing, 
Cheese-ring. > 
as our fathers were used to eat their 

cheese from a scoop; and perhaps in old time the 
upmost rock (which has fallen away since I knew 
it) was like to such an implement, if Satan eat cheese 
untoasted.”’ Mr. Blackmore’s hazard, that there was 
once such a top rock, may, or may not, be right. Mr. 
Cooper, at any rate, is much more modest, and leaves 
derivations alone. The rocks have, he tells us, ‘‘ from 
time immemorial been called the ‘ Devii’s Cheese-ring,’ 
why or wherefore does not appear.” On the opposite 
side of the ‘‘goyal”’ is the Castle Rock, 

Paes so called from some ‘“ supposed resem- 
blance to a castle.” The resemblance 

is not very obvious; but the crag itself is un- 
doubtedly fine, at least on the side towards the sea—a 
huge slate tower that rises from the waves in absolutely 
vertical precipice, and is even continued for a respectable 
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height above the level of the cliff top around it. This 
was the scene of the famous fight between the “ fine fat 
sheep, with an honest face,” and the “‘ lean black goat ” 
that resented his intrusion, and flung him backward 
from the edge of the precipice. ‘‘So wroth was I with 
the goat at the moment (being somewhat scant of 
breath, and unable to consider), that I caught him by 
the right hind-leg, before he could turn from his victory, 
and hurled him after the sheep, to learn how he liked 
his own compulsion.” JBattles like this were not un- 
common, according to Mr. Cooper. ‘‘ Formerly wild 
goats,” he tells us, ‘‘ were encouraged in the valley, but 
some years since it was found necessary to destroy them, 
as they killed so many sheep by butting them over the 
adjacent cliffs.” But tame goats abound here still. 

A curious optical effect is observable at the Castle 
Rock, well known in the locality, but not, 
1 believe, noted before in a guide book. 
At the top of the rock a large stone has 
fallen athwart the others, leaving an aperture showing 
white against the sky. 

From the highway, at the point where the road bends 
on the slope of the hill going westward, the gap takes 
the form of a Kate Greenaway child, with arm extended. 
This is very well shewn in Mr. Branfill’s photograph. 
As we walk further westward the skirt lengthens, and 
the figure is known as the ‘“‘ White Lady.” 


The White 
Lady. 


III 


Whatever other walk the visitor neglect, he should 
certainly not miss this. The distance is 
less than two miles, and the track by the 
river is free from scrambling. Watersmeet 
itself is simply the junction of the Combe Park Water 
with the East Lyn, the former stream coming leaping 
down a series of small falls beneath a picturesque 
wooden bridge. The glen of the Lyn here opens a 
little, affording room for a grassy lawn; and on this has 
been built a rustic house—apparently by the Rev. W.S. 
Halliday, in 1830—a centre for teas and picnics. There 


Walk to 
Watersmeet. 
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is no need to make comparisons with that other famous 
Watersmeet in the far distant Vale of Avoca: 


‘‘ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet.” 


Here indeed the ‘ vale” isa narrow gorge; and we may, 


The White Lady, 
¥: 


Homeland] " - THE TOP OF THE CASTLE ROCK [Copyright 
Showing the silhouetted figure known as the White Lady. 


or may not, be blessed with that human companionship 
which proved to Tom Moore “ more exquisite still ” than 
Nature’s ‘‘soft magic of streamlet or hill.” But it is 
not merely for the sake of ‘*‘ Watersmeet” alone—not 
even for the sake of Watersmeet primarily—that this 
excursion should be made by everyone at Lynton. 
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Every inch of the journey is a gradual revelation of river 
and woodland beauty. There is no kind of difficulty in 
finding the way. From the Lyndale Hotel we take the 
road up the stream, past the modern church of Lyn- 
mouth, on our left; and a little beyond this, take the 
footpath on the same side, which crosses the river by a 
wooden ‘“‘clam”’ just short of the deserted Rockmount 
Boarding-house—the last outlier of Lynmouth. The 
seclusion is shortly complete; and the bending of the 
glen soon shuts out of sight all prospect of Lynton behind 
us. Such a river bed as this surely exists nowhere else 
in the country, save perhaps in some wild Inverness glen 
—in Glen Affric, it may be, or Glen Cannich. There is 
hardly a dozen successive feet of steady pool, or deep 
black basin; but everywhere the water is contorted and 
twisted—is lashed into foam, and sound, and fury—in its 
headlong race over ledges of rock—over huge slate 
boulders—to seek its peace in the sea at Lynmouth : 


“Per aver pace co’ sequaci sui.” 


In most parts the walls of the glen rise steeply, leaving 
room for no level by the side of the river ; and their slopes 
are clothed from top to bottom by densest masses of 
hanging verdure. Only once, as we draw near Waters- 
meet, do the hills retire from the margin of the water— 
where a cottage has been built on the flat peninsula ; and 
at this point, too, a stony combe reveals itself, by which 
we may clamber out of the gorge in the neighbourhood 
of Countisbury. Again the jaws of the glen contract, 
and the slope on our left shews literal precipice—a grey- 
white bastion of splintered crag, more determined than 
any other near Lynton. Just before Watersmeet the 
stream is crossed, and re-crossed again, in a hundred 
yards; and hereabouts are one or two definite falls, less 
significant than the prevailing descent of the river. 
From Watersmeet there is a choice of routes, offering 
us choice of scenery. Either we may return by the path 
by which we have come, discovering new beauties at 
every backward step. Or we may clamber up to the 
road on the south, and so follow it back to Lynton, com- 
manding more comprehensive views of the gorge, and of 


, 


its infinite windings, but losing the great magic of the 
river. Or the Combe Park Water may be traced by a 
footpath on its west bank that falls into the road to Ilford 
Bridges ; whence a breezy walk awaits us, over the back 
of Summerhouse Hill, to Lyn, or Barbrook, Bridges. 
Or lastly—and this is best by far—the course of the Lyn 
itself may still be followed on the right, or north, bank 
of the river, through a gorge that as far as Rockford Inn 
is as lovely as the gorge between Watersmeet and Lyn- 
mouth; is rather more varied; is more open in places; 
and is far less popular andtrampled. Here will be found 
the famous ‘“‘ Long Pool,” praised with such warmth by 
Mr. Ward. Here isa channel where the bed of the river 
is paved with smooth, continuous rock, just as I have 
seen the burn of Glen Sannox paved with red granite in 
Arran. Rockford is perhaps two miles from Waters- 
meet: it is difficult, however, to estimate distance in this 
winding glen—on this perpetual up and down gradient. 
From Rockford we may either retrace our steps—if we 
are not afraid of a surfeit of beauties; or may ascend 
the path, past Wilsham Farm, to the high road near 
Countisbury; or may return by the road by Brendon 
‘Church, afterwards described in the reverse direction on 
p. 36. Wherever we wander in this lovely country we 
cannot go very far wrong. Too often we cling to the 
beaten track, to the loss of we know not what beauty. 
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RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE. 


From the Memorial in Exeter Cathedral, by permission of the Sculptor, 
Mr. Harry Hems. 


CE ARE Reali 


THE LORNA DOONE COUNTRY. 


VERYBODY knows that ‘Lorna Doone” is 
k, largely a work of pure imagination. But also 
everybody believes, or has hitherto believed, that 

it is based on real historical foundations. This is inevit- 
ably the impression to be gathered from 

“Torna Doone.” Mr. Blackmore’s own notes—from his own 
preface to the first edition. ‘‘ He knows,” 


he tells us, ‘‘ that any son of Exmoor, chancing on this 
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volume, cannot fail to bring to mind the nurse-tales of 
his childhood—the savage deeds of the outlaw Doones in 
the depth of Bagworthy Forest, the beauty of the hapless 
maid brought up in the midst of them, the plain John 
Ridd’s herculean power, and (memory’s too congenial 
food) the exploits of Tom Faggus.” 

This preface is dated in March, 1869, and since that 
time there has grown up on Exmoor a vast “ Lorna 
Doone” tradition. The ‘Doone Valley’; the ‘‘ Doone 
Gate”; the huts of the Doones; the ‘‘ Waterslide’’; the 
site of Plovers’ Barrows—even the very window in 
Oare Church through which Carver Doone shot Lorna; 
all these have been successfully identified. Even the 
very ‘‘ trappings and the suits’’ of the story were fast on 
“their way to rank as history with the principal events 
and leading characters. It remained only for a lady, 
Miss Ida M. Browne, or Audrie Doon,—the first, we 
suppose, is the pseudonym—to claim descent from the 
very Doones in question in an article first published in 
the West Somerset Free Press in 1901. ‘‘ My family,” 
_ she tells us, ‘‘ may, or may not, have sprung from [the 
Doones of Blackmore’s novel] but the facts are plain 
that their name was Doon..... that they were exiled 
from Scotland in 1620, and that they settled in what, I 
believe, is now known as the Oare Valley, and were 
more or less hated and feared by the countryside until 
their return to Perthshire in 1699.’’ And the writer 
proceeds to cite tangible evidence which she states to be 

still in possession of her family—an old 

A Modern pair of bellows, bearing the inscription 

Claimant. * 

‘‘ K.D. (sc. Ensor Doone) Oare, 1627;” an 
old flint-lock pistol, bearing on one side the words ‘C. 
Doone,” on the other, ‘‘ Porlok;”’ and last, but not least, 
an old eighteenth century diary containing such entries as 
this: ‘‘ September 3rd,1747. Went to Barum on my way 
to the place they call Oare, whence our people came after 
their cruel treatment at the hands of Earl Moray.” 

And now, to slay this modern Goliath, there suddenly 
rises another David in the person of Mr. E. J. Rawle. 
‘* Audrie Doon’s” story turns on a single pivot—that 
the second Earl of Moray had a twin brother, Ensor, 
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whose son, also an Ensor, in 1618 assumed for some 
reason the surname of Doune. If this be the case—and 
it is hard to prove a negative—the burden lies clearly on 
the lady to shew it. Meanwhile there is no such Ensor 
Doone known to the pages of Burke or Douglas. But 
Mr. Rawle’s scepticism extends much deeper than the 
unproved claims of Miss Audrie Doon. He is possessed 
in fact by a ‘‘ profound conviction”’ that ‘‘ although this 
savage gang of miscreants may have ‘lived’ in tradition, 
they never hada real existence on Exmoor during the 
seventeenth century.” ‘* Robin Hood and his merry 
men of Sherwood Forest, were, in all probability, much 

more real personages than the Doones of 

: Literary Exmoor.” Hard words indeed! But to 

conoclasm. ; ; : 

follow the protagonists into this wordy 
combat is quite beyond the modesty of our present 
design. 

But two things may at least be noted in passing— 
noted to the comfort of those who are sorry to assist at 
the burial of an old-world legend. Fortes vixere ante 
Agamemnona—brave men were living before Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore, who had heard these traditions of 
the Doones of Bagworthy, and had set them down in 
black and white. Mr. Cooper’s guide-book to Lynton 
and Lynmouth unfortunately bears no date on its title 
page, but the map, which there is reason to believe to be 
contemporary, is dated 1853. In this book appear many 
of the traditions which Mr. Blackmore has worked into 
‘¢ Lorna Doone’’—when he wrote it in 1865 : the murder 
of the ** Squire’’ at the Warren; the woman who fired 
on the Doones at Yenworthy* ; the callous slaughter of 
the child at Exford; and last, but not least, the exploits 
of Tom Faggus and his famous ‘ strawberry” mare. 
And secondly, in a sense, there is a higher form of truth 
than the truth of mere scientific history. History is 
true of this or that particular event as conditioned in 
space and time. Great poetry—great art—these are 
eternally true, so long as there lives a brain to compre- 
hend, or a soul to feel in sympathy. What if the real 


* It is said that the weapon may still be seen at Yenworthy Farm, 
near Glenthorne. 
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Tom Faggus were a vulgar robber—the real Jan Ridd a 
clumsy yokel—or the real Lorna Doone a pink-cheeked 
dairy maid? ‘Those, indeed, are historical propositions 
which may, or may not, be true. But nothing, it is 
certain, save the complete extinction, or the complete 
reconstruction, of human nature, can ever 
rob us of the love and enjoyment which 
we feel in the contemplation of these im- 
aginary characters. Archeology and history may do 
their worst, but these are beyond “the touch of earthly 
years.” They remain, like the lovers on the old Greek 
vase, eternally beautiful and eternally unchanged— 


History and 
r 


‘« Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair.”’ 


II 


The Doone Valley may be reached from Lynton by a 
number of different routes. The commonest way is to 
drive in the chars-a-banc by way of Watersmeet, Bren- 
don Church, and Millslade, to Malmsmead; to walk 
from Malmsmead up the Valley of the Badgeworthy 
Water; and to return from Malmsmead in the cool of 
the evening by way of Oare Church and County Gate. 
A second route, prescribed by Mr. Ward in his hand- 
book to ‘‘ North Devon and Cornwall,” strikes south- 
ward from Millslade in the direction of Slocombeslade, 
and enters the valley at about its middle. A third, of 
the writer’s own invention, is described in full detail be- 
low. (See iv). 

But first a word or two had better be said as to the 
locality and identity of the ‘‘ Doone Valley”’ itself. 
This resolves itself really into a double enquiry—what 
valley was intended in ‘* Lorna Doone”—if any were 
intended at all; and in which of many valleys did the 
Doones really dwell—if ever such people 
Valley.” existed? To answer these questions, as one 
would like to answer them, would involve 
a long essay and much difficult study. Enough for the 
present that the valley which contains the supposed 
foundations of the Doone huts is the second valley, or 
combe, of importance that descends into the glen of the 
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Badgeworthy Water from the west as one follows up the 
stream towards (south) Malmsmead. This has been call- 
ed the ‘‘ Doone Valley” throughout the following pages. 
It must not, however, be too hastily concluded that this 
was really arobber stronghold. ‘‘ Even the moor folk,” 
says Mr. Page, in a note, (‘An Exploration of Ex- 
moor,” p. 141), ‘‘are dubious about the Doone Valley. 
A correspondent writes: ‘I asked a shepherd some- 
where in the neighbourhood of County Gate if he could 
point out the direction of the Doone Valley. He replied, 
‘* Do yew meen* what the Lunnon gentleman have put 
down in the boke? Maister read it tew us up at the 
varm, last winter. Well, I doant beleeve* rightly there 
beant no sich a plaice.’’’ We sometimes, however, 
find the glen of the Badgeworthy Water labelled itself 
the ‘“‘ Doone Valley ’’—in photographs, for instance, and 
on picture post-cards. This at any rate is indefensible. 

The proper name of the Doone Valley I have not 
been able to discover with any satisfaction to myself. 
On the old one-inch Ordnance Survey, published by 
Colonel Mudge in 1809, and as full of errors and omis- 
sions as an egg is full of meat, the valley in question is 
not even marked. One can almost believe—what seems 
otherwise incredible—the strength and inaccessibility of 
this moorland home of the Doones, when we find mili- 
tary surveyors, of less than a hundred years ago, thus 
sketching in, from pure imagination, the Exmoor combes 
and ridges. On the last edition of the one-inch Sur- 
vey, the valley is called Hoccombe Combe.} This, on 
the surface, is absurd, for the name is impossibly tauto- 
logous ; and the presence of a Hoccombe Water in the 
next combe to the south should have made the carto- 
grapher pause. For Mr. Chadwyck Healey, too, this 
dell is apparently nameless. ‘In earlier days the 
Doones,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ are said to have settled in two or 


* I print this specimen of folk speech exactly asI find it, but with 
very grave doubts as to its philological value. ‘‘ Meen”’ and “ be- 
leeve’’ are obviously absurd—they are merely phonetic, and in no 
sense dialectical. 


+ ‘‘Doone Valley ’’ itself is entered just at the foot of ‘‘ Hoccombe 
Combe.” 
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three wretched huts in the combe which runs up at right 
angles to Badgeworthy Water, now the ‘ Doone Val- 
ley.’”’ If the glen be really nameless the imposition of 
this romantic, though artificial, name, would possess some 
practical convenience. But the vague identification of 
the ‘“* Doone Valley” with the dale of the Badgworthy 
Water is radically bad, and should be ‘ quartered with- 
out quarter.” 


GRE 


The coach drive from Lynmouth to Malmsmead first 
ascends the south bank, or ‘‘cleave,’* of the East 
Lyn for a distance of less than two miles to Waters- 
meet. This road was apparently cut by a Rev. Mr. 
Scott in 1838—it certainly is not marked in the old one- 
inch Ordnance Survey of 1809—and it is wonderful 
how little it has injured the scenery. The river, of 
course, from most points of view 1s somewhat concealed 
by the masses of foliage ; but the view of the gorge is 
perhaps more comprehensive than that to be got from 
the footpath in the bottom of the valley. Above 
Watersmeet Cottage we desert the Lyn and follow up 
the glen of its tributary stream, the Combe Park Water, 

ag itar.as| liford Bridges.: *:/This iasn the 
Ilford Bridges. spelling in Mr. Cooper’s Guide (? 1853), 

.and also in ‘*‘ Lorna Doone;’”’ and I know 
of no authority, if any exist, for the modern “ Hillsford 
Bridges!” In this lovely spot two waters meet that 
descend from two valleys on Exmoor ; and each of them 
is crossed, a little above their junction, by two pictur- 


* A word confined to Northamptonshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, and 
the West of England, and defined as meaning ‘the steep side of a 
hill; sloping ground; a small ravine; a cliff.’’ See the ‘‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,” sub verb. Probably the primary idea is rather 
that of a hill slope than a valley—which is formed by two hill 
slopes; and approximates thus more closely to ‘“ cliff’? than to the 
verb ‘‘to cleave.”’ Dr. Wright cites the following as a Devonshire 
illustration. ‘‘ Many’s the time Janey and I have walked up over 
the cleave to church.’ There isa ‘‘ Tavy Cleave” on the edge of 
Dartmoor. 
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esque stone-built bridges. The second of these, over 
the Farley Water, remained till quite recently only a 
wooden foot-bridge, or ‘‘clam;’’* and carriages forded 
the stream. There follows a long and painful ascent of 
a true West Country steepness; at the top of which, 
on the left of the road, is the modern lych-gate to 
Brendon Church, with a ‘ coffin-stone”’ in its middle. 
Brendon old church, according to Mr. Cooper, originally 
stood at Cheriton, and some remains of it were still in 
existence at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. A church was first built on the 
present site on 1733—the date, if the 
writer remembers rightly, may still be seen on the south 
exterior wall—and was much restored in 1828. There 
is really nothing to see inside save a mural monument, 
on the north of the nave, to the memory of the third 
Lord Tenterden (d. 1882). The only fact of interest in 
connection with this church is, in short, its dedication to 
St. Brendan (494-577), the Irish saint, whose adven- 
turous ‘‘ Navigation ”’ is stated to have been ‘‘ the most 
popular legend in the Middle Ages:”’ 


Brendon 
Church. 


‘«St. Brandan sails the northern main; 
The brotherhoods of saints are glad.”’ 


Now comes a long and break-neck descent into the 
bottom of the valley of the East Lyn at Rockford, 
with exquisite views, in front and behind us, of the 
turbulent stream and its densely wooded surroundings. 
At Rockford is a comfortable inn, where those who 
travel home by foot along this road in the evening may 
glorify their tea with jam and clotted cream of the true 
Devonian richness. 


From Rockford a return may be made to Lynmouth by crossing 
the ‘‘clam” almost opposite the inn, and ascending thence by a 
path to the main high road a mile to the east of Countisbury. Or, 
better still, the right bank of the river may be followed down all 
the way to the village, through the loveliest scenery in the district. 


* Clam—a bridge formed of a plank, or the trunk of a tree; a 
stone slab laid across a stream; a stepping stone. Peculiar to 
Devon and Cornwall. See the ‘‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
sub verb. 
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From Rockford to Malmsmead, a distance, roughly, 
of about four miles, we pursue the south bank of the 
water, passing on the way through the hamlets of 
Millslade and Leeford, which really form Brendon 
village. At Leeford is a picturesque old 

Millslade. house, and an ivy-clad bridge—disused 
and without one of its parapets—that crosses the Lyn, 
which at this point slumbers in a deep, dark pool, some 
yards below the modern bridge on the lane that ascends 
to Countisbury. The valley scenery here is quietly 
beautiful, but in no way grand, or sensational. Onward 
to Malmsmead we still follow the narrow lane through 
banks of young fern and clusters of saffron primrose, 
winding round a spur of oak-clad hill that projects into 
the valley on the right. The trunks of the gnarled and 
stunted trees are thickly clad with moss and dense grey 
lichen—the children of the wild wet west. A short cut 
may obviously be made about a mile from Leeford by 
keeping the steep lane to the right, which goes over the 
hill, instead of round it ; but nothing is saved in labour. 

Just below Malmsmead ‘‘the Badgworthy Water 
runs into the Lyn, and makes a real river of it.” It 
is, indeed, the bigger of the two; and when young John 
Ridd was wading after loach on St. Valentine’s Day in 
1675-76, being then, ‘‘ turned fourteen years old, and 
put into good small-clothes, buckled at the knee,” he 
rightly guessed, by the sweep of it under his knee-caps 
as he came down the Lyn from Plovers’ Barrows, that 
it brought down ‘‘a larger power of clear water than 

the Lynitself had.” At Malmsmead ham- 

Malmsmead. let the Badgeworthy (pronounced Badg- 

ery) Water is crossed by a two-arched 
bridge; and here the chars-a-banc wait, at one or other 
of the old-fashioned farms, whilst visitors turn out for an 
hour or two to explore the surrounding country. The 
time is best spent in visiting the Doone Valley—about 
two-and-a-half miles distant by the lane that here turns 
off due south. 

The Badgworthy valley is rightly considered as one of 
the finest combes on Exmoor. The lower part, near 
Malmsmead, is cultivated ground, with rich, green 
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meadows and honey-suckled hedges. But following up 
the stream on the left or west bank, the valley grows 
gradually wilder, as the lane first degenerates to a rough, 
stony cart-track, and finally to a ribband of footpath. 
Soon we emerge on the unfenced moor, here plentifully 
decorated with heather ; whilst the river beside us strug- 
gles and storms over ledges of slate, or slumbers in clear, 
pebbly shallows. In boggy green patches by the side of 
the path grow the exquisite blossoms of the Ivy-leaved 
Bell Flower (Campanula hederacea), the smallest of all 
our native Campanulacee, which shares with the Bog 
Pimpernel the honour of decorating in profusion the 
stream sides of Devon and Cornwall. 

At last, after travelling up this delicious glen for a 
distance of a mile-and-a-half from Malmsmead, a sud- 
den little river comes in from the east, and is crossed by 
our path by a wooden ‘‘clam.”” Immediately above the 
bridge, and seen from the footway, is a rather pictures- 
que dell, though all on a miniature scale—a bit of slate 
cliff, and a succession of little water-slides, and an over- 
shadowing canopy of oak-scrub and hazel. This is the 
termination of Lank Combe, which may be followed up 
into the moors—not without profit—for two or three 
miles till the road is hit between Simonsbath and Lyn- 
ton; and the succession of miniature rapids over slabs 
of polished rock— 


Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever. 


are generally identified, rightly or wrongly, with the 
a famous ‘‘ Water-Slide ” in ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 

w 4, it may well be objected that the combe 
Mersin hc ae ied they issue has never been 
identified by anyone with the Doone Valley: on the 
other hand it must be admitted that nothing else in the 
neighbourhood so intimately suggests a possible original 
for Blackmore’s imaginative picture—‘ A long, pale slide 
of water coming smoothly to me, without any break or 
hindrance, for a hundred yards or more, and fenced on 
either side with cliff, sheer, and straight, and shining. 
The water neither ran nor fell, nor leaped with any 
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spouting, but made one even slope of it, as if it had 
been combed or planed,, and looking like a plank of deal 
laid down a deep black staircase. However, there was 
no side-rail, nor any place to walk upon, only the chan- 
nel a fathom wide, and the perpendicular walls of crag 
shutting out the evening.” Here, where the Lank 
Combe stream runs into the Badgeworthy Water, every- 
thing is on a smaller scale; the perpendicular crag is at 
most only a few feet high; and the descent of the brook, 
sufficiently slight, is not by one “long, pale slide,” but 
consists of half-a-dozen little slides in succession down a 
mossy and accessible dell. Yet, if Blackmore had any 
particular spot in mind in drawing his ‘“‘ Water-slide,”’ 
I think he may well have had this. Something in the 
placid, oily descent of the stream is curiously suggestive 
and reminiscent. 

A long half-mile, and a second short stream flows in 
from a second glen to the west. This is the entrance to 
the Doone Valley, and a few yards up it the mouth of 
the glen is blocked in the middle by the intrusion of a 
rude hill, or mound, round the south side of which is the 
course of the brook; round the north, the passage of a 
path. This is supposed to be the so-called ‘‘ Doone 
Gate,’ but the position is evidently wrong, for the 
‘‘ Doone Gate” should be sought for at the head of the 
valley—where it. certainly will not be found—and the 
‘“¢ Waterslide’’ was here, at the bottom. The ‘‘ Doone 
Gate,” I think, with its ‘‘ three rude and beetling arch- 
ways ’’—-‘‘ there were three to choose from, with nothing 
.to betoken which was the proper access ; 

all being pretty much alike, and all unfenced 
and yawning ;—” the ‘‘ Doone Gate,” with 
the narrow road that approached it,:like a groove cut out 
of the rock; with its weirdly mysterious underground 
stream; with its overhanging crag above it, three hundred 
feet in height—this ‘‘Doone Gate” of the novel is 
perhaps faintly suggestive of the entrance, tothe great 
Peak Cavern, in Derbyshire, but certainly of nothing 
on Exmoor. On each side of this mound, to west and 
east, but more especially in the angles where the two 
streams meet, are a number of slight foundations— 


The “ Doone 
Gate.” 
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‘‘eroundsels, with other vestigia of ruinated buildings,” 
if I may borrow the language of quaint old Aubrey in 
his ‘“‘Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey.” 
These, of course, are supposed to be the ruins of the 
Doone huts, but the presence of the stones in themselves 
proves nothing. Perhaps they were only sheep-folds ! 
And does not Mr. Chadwyck Healey assure us ‘‘ that so 
far back as the time of Henry V. there were tenements 
in Badgeworthy, one of which was then ‘decayed.’ ”’ 

The valley itself is a shallow depression inferior to 
many of the neighbouring combes. The stream at the 
bottom—and this should be remembered—is itself a 

f thousand feet, or thereabouts, above the © 

Ree eae level of the sea; and this, of course, im- 

3) mensely detracts from the apparent height 
—in reality, even, no great matter—of the moorland 
lips that enclose it. At the bottom runs the brook, with 
a wall beside it crowned by a thin beech hedge, and 
guarded at intervals by tall thin beech trees—as tall and 
thin as aseedling poplar. No sign of cultivation intrudes 
itself, but the solitude is checked by a rude shepherd’s 
cottage—‘‘ something that speaks of life, though mean 
and poor.’ Very different is the valley of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone”—as imaginary as the ‘‘ Happy Valley” of 
‘* Rasselas”’ :—‘‘a deep green valley, carved from out 
the mountains in a perfect oval, with a fence of sheer 
rock standing round it. eighty feet or a hundred high; 
from whose brink black wooded hills swept up to the sky 
line.” 

We retrace our steps to Malmsmead, and have time 
for tea at one of the farms before the cars start home- 
ward. The journey back is still up the valley of the 
Lyn as far as Oare church, which lies on the right, on 
a slope above the road, and is almost hidden by sycamores 
—‘‘the sloping little church-yard of Oare, as meek a 
place as need be, with the Lyn brook down below it.” 
The church, in summer, is usually open, though under 
the care of a rustic guardian, who shows us the identical 
window, on the south of the nave, through which Carver 
Doone shot Lorna! But this is a place to visit by 
oneself—not in a motley company; to linger here at 


Homeland] OARE CHURCH. [Copyright 
Immortalized in ‘‘ Lorna Doone.’’ 
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twilight, and call up visions of scenes that are more than 
history. Where is the grave of John Ridd’s father, who 
was ‘“‘ killed by the Doones of Bagworthy, while riding 
home from Porlock market, on the Saturday evening ?”’ 
Which was the gutter that supplied the lead that was 
sent by ‘‘Jan”’ through the best barn door from the 
Spanish gun that kicked like a horse? Was this the 
pulpit whence Parson Bowden preached his ‘ beautiful 
sermon” on the Witch of Endor; this the pew where 
Lorna dropped her veil because the whole church stared 
at her; or this where young Sam Fry forbade the prayers 
for the King—having private news of the death of 
Charles II—and nobody cried ‘“‘ Amen”’ at the end for 

fear of being entangled with popery? 

Oare Church. What scenes were enacted here of old, or 

well might have been enacted. 

Yet, in sober truth, this bare little church has little of 
work-a-day interest. A new chancel has been added at 
the east end and the old chancel is part of the nave. 
The roof, where the chancel arch should spring, has 
some curious old carved bosses—one of them the Tudor 
rose. On the south of the old chancel is a grotesque 
stone bracket, ‘‘ rudely shaped as a human head, with a 
hand to each cheek.” It has probably been a piscina. 
Under the tower are two rude paintings, one of Moses ; 
another of Aaron. Under one of these is ‘ Peter 
Spurryer, Warden, 1717;”’ under the other, ‘‘ Mervine 
Cooke, Painter.’ On the south wall is a stone ‘“ with 
the three plumes in high relief, placed to commemo- 
rate the visit of the Prince of Wales in 1863.” On 
the north is a tablet to Nicholas Snow, of this parish 
(died 1791), a name that was borrowed by Blackmore. 
On the same side is another interesting monument to 
three members of the family of Spurrier, whose names are 
respectively, but confusedly, spelt Dorcas Spurry, Peter 
Spurre, and Sarah Spurryer. Nearly two years ago, on 
the occasion of a visit to Oare, the writer found the name 
of John Ridd on the door of the church, posted as that 
of churchwarden. Vellacot* and Ridd, and Snowe and 


* Vellacot, it has been suggested to me, isa name of Dutch origin, 
probably settlers during the Spanish persecutions, or traders. 
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Fry—all of them names in ‘ Lorna Doone’’—are all 
genuine names of the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Snowe’s house, adjoining the Church, is often 
identified as the site of ‘“‘ Plovers’ Barrows ’’—wrongly, 
1 think, for the house of ‘“‘girt Jan Ridd’”’ must be 
placed a mile-and-a-half to the east, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Oareford. ‘‘ Almost everybody knows,”’ 
writes John himself, ‘‘in our part of the world at least, 
how pleasant and soft the fall of the land is round 
Plovers’ Barrow farm. All above it is stony dark 
mountain, spread with heath, and desolate, but near our 
house the valleys cove, and open warmth and shelter. 
Here are trees, and light green grass, and orchards full 
of contentment, and a man may scarce espy the brook, 
although he hears it everywhere. And indeed a stout 
good piece of it comes through our farm-yard, and swells 
sometimes to a rush of waves, when the clouds are on 
the hill-tops. But all below, where the valley bends, 
and the Lyn stream goes along with it, pretty meadows 
slope their breast, and the sun spreads on the water 

But about two miles below our farm, the 
Bagworthy water runs into the Lyn, and makes a real 
river of it.” Now at Oare church clearly there is no 
stream, except the Lyn, to come through the farm- 
yard with force of waters; but at Oareford the Chalk 
Water, descending from the south, may well be thought to 
answer the description. And from Oareford, moreover, 
to the junction of the Badgworthy Water with the Lyn 
is almost precisely a distance of two miles—a consider- 
ation that seems conclusive. 

Little more remains to be said of the return of the 
chars-a-banc to Lynton in the evening. From Oare the 
Lyn is crossed almost at once, and the road ascends by 
a great sweep to the west to the lofty coach-road from 
Porlock to Lynmouth, which is joined just to the east of 
County Gate. Thence the journey home by Countis- 
bury is described in some detail on page 6. 


IV 
Pedestrians who eschew the hard high road, and 
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shrink from the contact of chars-a-banc and trippers, 
have a charming alternative walk to the Doone Valley 
by an up-and-down route over hill and dale. It is diff- 
cult to reduce this route to a distance—it is probably 
seven miles, or more—but anyhow the “obstinate hill 
to climb,” and the spongy character of much of the 
going, take this delightful walk out of the category of 
roads to be measured by miles and furlongs. From 
Lynmouth, or Lynton, the Barnstaple road is followed 
as far as Lyn Bridge, where the river is crossed by a 
bridge to the left, and our up-hill labour commences at 
once. At the hamlet of West Lyn, on the brow of the 
hill, and at a second point about half-a-mile further, 
roads must be avoided to the left and the right; and we 
keep straight on, or as straight as we may, in a direction 
roughly south-east. In another half-mile the lane drops 
steeply to a small white farm, snugly esconced by the 
banks of the Hoaroak Water ; and, skirting round this, 
we pant once more up the steep breast of hill to Cheriton 
village. Cheriton itself, and Cherybridge and Cheriford, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, are not safely derived 
from the cherry tree. More probably they embody the 
name of that William Chieire, who, according to Domes- 
day, was the Norman Lord of the manors of East and 
West Lyn a few years after the Conquest. <A few 
yards short of Cheriton village—the houses of which, 
like most others in this country, are liberally smothered 
in whitewash—a lane goes off, at right angles to the 
south, in the direction of Cheriton Ridge. Follow this 
for a few hundred yards till we pass the moor gate, and 
then cling to the wall to the left. The combe to the 
east is the valley of the Farley Water—into which we 
shall presently descend; and the white house opposite 
on the slope of the hill, with a greater than usual display 
of roof, is the hamlet, or farm, of Farley, where Major 
Nathaniel Wade, one of the chief leaders in Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, was taken after the rout at Sedgmoor in 
1685. ‘ The old house,” says Mr. Cooper, ‘‘ was pulled 
down a few years since* and a new one erected. .... 


* So said circa 1853. 
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Wade when driven on shore’’—he had attempted to 
make good his escape by sea, but was driven back 
by some frigates—“ .. Gee oi had hiddens‘him 

self for some days prior to his capture in 

Major Wade, the rocks at Illford Bridges. Here he had 

made himself known to the wife of a little 
farmer, named How, living at Bridgeball just beyond.. . 
This woman had supplied Wade with food whilst hidden 
in the rocks, and had made friends with Birch the farmer 
at Farley, to allow him to take up his abode there for a 
time ; from its isolated position on the verge of Exmoor, 
it seemed well adapted for a hiding-place.”’ Thearrest was 
made on Sunday, the 2nd of July, by John Witchalse ; 
Richard Powell, the rector of Brendon; John Babb; 
and Robert Parris; and Wade was badly wounded 
in attempting to escape by the door. The Rector of 
Brendon proved himself at any rate commendably 
anxious to secure the prisoner: ‘‘ Then I called again, 
Fire! Fire! John Babb ran after them’—there were 
two other fugitives with Wade-—“‘ and bid them stand in 
the King’s name, which they did not, then he fired and 
shot Wade through the body ; Wade stopt, John Babb 
ran by him after the other two, but could not overtake 
them. Then came up Robert Parris to Wade and 
brought him back to me.” One could wish to have 
found this militant parson better employed than in hunt- 
ing down fugitives. It is painful, too, to have to record 
that Wade himself turned King’s evidence, and thus 
secured a pardon. Even whilst still hovering between 
life and death, as the result of his wound, he had 
promised ‘‘to make large and considerable confessions.” 
More pleasant it is to report that he never forgot the 
poor woman, Grace How, who had procured him tood 
and shelter, but that he settled an annuity upon her after 
his pardon. Birch, less fortunate, hanged himself a few 
days after the capture. 

We cling to the wall till it comes to an end, and the 
track continues over unfenced moor. The view up the 
combe of the Farley Water, into which we now drop, 
is one of the finest on Exmoor. The stream at the 
bottom is easily forded, or waded if swollen with freshets ; 
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and the track soon vanishes, as we mount the hill, among 
acres of desolate peat-hag. It is difficult at this point 
to give precise directions; but the path is marked—or 
the direction where the path ought to run—on the last 
edition of the one-inch Ordnance map, and by keeping 
south-east, up the slope of Pig Hill, we 
shall not go very far wrong. In about a 
mile from fording the Farley Water we come, quite un- 
expectedly, on the white highroad running from Lyn- 
mouth to Simonsbath (p. 50): follow it neither to north 
nor south, but, crossing straight over it, commit yourself 
blindly to the moor that still stretches in front. Again 
it is hard to give definite directions, save to plunge on 
boldly in a direction due east to the edge of the low 
brow of heathery hill that limits our horizon in front. 
Once this is gained—and it is gained in a few minutes— 
the prospect in front for the moment seems hopeless— 
a wilderness of moorland, sodden with moisture, that 
rolls on for miles in perpetual undulations without hill- 
top or definite feature. But look a little more closely, 
and you will find shape and character even in this desert 
of seeming monotony— 


Pig Hill. 


If shape it may be called, which shape had none. 


There, to the left, is a curving depression, so slightly 
indented on the wet sponge of the moor as scarcely for 
the moment to arrest our attention. This is the boggy 
beginning of Lank Combe, which may be followed down, 
if we wish, for a couple of miles to the ‘‘ Water Slide” 
of the Badgeworthy Water (p. 38). For the Doone Valley 
bear on, with just a small suspicion of inclination to the 
right, till we come to a similar shallow depression. 
Follow it down, and in a couple of miles we shall come 
to the famous ‘‘ Doone Gate”’ (p. 40). 

Hence we have choice of returning to Lynmouth by 
a number of different routes. We may follow down the 
Badgeworthy Water to Malmsmead, and so home by Oare 
Church and County Gate (p. 44). Or from Malms- 
mead we may return by descending the Lyn to Millslade, 
and thence following the track on the right bank of the 
river—a rough scramble to end a rough day’s walk, 
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though one of most exquisite beauty. Or from Muillslade, 
again, we may breast the hill to the north, and so come 
over Countisbury Hill; or we may follow the road by 
Brendon church and Watersmeet already described in 
the opposite direction. For capable legs and willing 
hearts there is, in fact, no lack of opportunities. 


Drawn by] PORLOCK CHURCH [Gordon Home 


CHARGER LV: 


TO SIMONSBATH, OVER THE MOOR. 


Is 


O a point near Brendon the road to Simonsbath 
follows up the glens, first of the East Lyn, 
and afterwards of the Combe Park Water, and 
is deeply and beautifully wooded. Beyond this point it 
traverses the open moor, and is pleasant and bracing, 
though hardly grand. Those who wish to return to 
Lynmouth from Simonsbath on foot will probably 
simply retrace their steps; but it is possible to push on 
to the railway station at South Molton (about ten miles) 
or Blackmoor Cross (eight to nine miles), and so return to 
Lynmouth by train. This will avoid monotony; yet it 
is important to remember that it is the traveller return- 
ing from Simonsbath, and not going from Lynmouth, 
who has the best views to his front. 

From Lynmouth we either follow the broad high-road 
that gradually ascends the south bank of the exquisitely 
beautiful gorge of the East Lyn, which is densely wooded 
and broken with crag ; or take the path to Watersmeet by 
the side of the river, and scramble up thence to the road 
on our right. In anycase, from Watersmeet, near which 
the two routes join, we desert the glen of the principal 
river, and cling to the west bank of the tributary stream 
to the point called Ilford Bridges. Here two streams 
meet that descend from Exmoor by two roughly parallel 
glens—the Farley Water, to the east, and the Hoaroak 

Water, to the west—divided by Cheriton 

Ilford Bridges. Ridge. From Ilford Bridges, which lie 
almost on the dividing line of two different 

kinds of scenery—the richly-wooded glen and the bare, 
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open moor—there is again a choice of route. Either we 
follow up the Farley Water in a direction due south as 
far as the hamlet of Bridge Ball, where a turn is made 
sharp to the east up a pitch of tremendous hill; or, turn- 
ing at once eastward along the high-road to Brendon, 
we continue as far as the first turn to the right just 
short of reaching Brendon church. The two roads 
meet at the spot called High Gate, and the Brendon 
route is rather the longer of the two. 

A little beyond the point of junction Brendon Rectory 
is passed on the right. Opposite to this is Scob Hill, 
an outlying bastion of Exmoor Forest, said to be infest- 
ed with vipers. The road is still rapidly mounting, and 
looking back we see that the Channel and the coast of 
Wales have come into view to the north. Presently the 
fenced road terminates at a gate, and we enter the open 
moor. Away to the right are Chapman Barrows (1575 
feet), and further to the north, in the same direction, the 
Trentishoe Barrows above Combe Martin. Away to 
the left is a grey expanse that rolls without break till it 
meets the sky. At this point there is a sprinkling of 
heather ; the silence is broken by the cry of the curlew ; 
and herds of the shaggy little Exmoor ponies are crop- 
ping the grass by the side of the road. The prospect is 
far-reaching, desolate, wild, and not without touches 
of grandeur. At a distance of about six miles from 
Lynmouth we reach the county boundary at Brendon 
Two Gates—so marked on the latest edition of the Ord- 
nance Map (1896), though only one gate now exists. 
Here Devonshire is quitted for Somerset, and the thin 
carpeting of heather disappears to be replaced by a 
growth of rank grass. The problem of Exmoor herbage 
is a matter of some curious speculation. Mr. Snell con- 

tends, in his pleasant volume, that the 
‘> ped heather only grows where, in bygone days, 
eather, ‘ a 
the ground has been broken for cultivation. 
Perhaps this tillage was prehistoric, and accomplished 
by the men who chipped flint weapons and buried their 
dead in round barrows. 

A long mile further, and we drop slightly to the 

exiguous streamlet that arrogates to itself the name of 
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the Exe—a few slender threads of water that steal 
away silently down the length of a grassy and char- 
acteristic ‘‘ goyal.”” This isa word peculiar to Somerset 
and Devon, and means a deep narrow glen.* Just 
before this the road becomes fenced, and much of the 
hedge is beech. There follows a mile of steady descent 
to Simonsbath (pronounced Simmonsbath), in the valley 
of the Barle—a much larger river at this point than the 
Exe, though reckoned but a tributary stream. It is 
crossed by a three-arched bridge, one side of which is 
covered with ivy and creepers ; the other with blood-red 
lichen. Lower down it enters another green ‘“ goyal,” 
though broader than that of the Exe. ‘ Barle,’’ writes 
quaint old Westcote (c. 1630), ‘* yields nothing to Exe 
in quantity, and seems as if she would strive for superi- 
ority as having the first bridge of stone, as otherwise 
impassible, and that in the midst of the forest.” 
Leland, who visited Simonsbath earlier—sometime, that 
is, in the reign of Henry VII1—found here only a 
wooden bridge, though he, too, notes the superiority of 
the Barle to the Exe in point of volume. ‘There 
rennith at this Place caullid Simonsbath,” he tells us, 
‘““a Ryver betwixt to [two] great Morisch Hilles in a 
depe Botom, and ther is a Bridge of Woodde over this 
Water. The Water in Somer most communely rennith 
flat upon stones easy to be passid over, but when 
Raynes cum and Stormes of Wyntre it ragith and ys 
depe. Alwayes this Streame ys a great deale bygger 
Water then Ex is at Exford, yet it resorteth into Ex 
Ryver.” 


* « We were come to a long deep ‘goyal,’ as they call it on . 


Exmoor, a word whose fountain and origin I have nothing to do 
with. Only I know that when little boys laughed at me at Tiver- 
ton, for talking about a ‘ goyal,’ a big boy clouted them on the 
head, and said that it was in Homer, and meant the hollow of the 
hand. And another time a Welshman told me that it must be 
something like the thing they call a ‘‘pant’’ in those parts. Still I 
know what it means well enough,—to wit, a long trough among 
wild hills, falling towards the plain country, rounded at the bottom, 
perhaps, and stiff, more than steep, at the sides of it. Whether it 
be straight or crooked, makes no difference to it.’’—‘* Lorna 
Doone” Chapter ili. 
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Westcote helps us also to a derivation of the name, 
which the modern philologist may accept as he pleases 
—Near the bridge, he tells us, ‘“‘is a place where one 
Symon used to bathe himself, and is said to have been 
(but upon what small colour of warrant), another Robin 
Hood, and standing in outlawry, kept this forest.” 
Alas! Robin Hood himself has been resolved by Mr. 
Sydney Lee into ‘‘a mythical forest elf.’ The pool 
where. Simon used to bathe is still pointed out by the 
country people a little above the bridge. 

Simonsbath itself has a pleasant inn; a curious old 

barn with circular columns; and a sprink- 

Simonsbath. ling of sycamore and beech. In the 

neighbourhood are two or three planta- 
tions of larch, whose vivid young green, in the early 
days of spring, does much to relieve the prevailing 
monotony of this green and desolate district. The 
country, however, in the immediate vicinity is no 
longer like that described by Leland, who travelled 
hither from Exford ‘al by Forest, Baren, and Morish 
Ground.” Exmoor, in fact, in which Simonsbath is 
situated, was in those days a royal forest ; but it was 
sold by the Crown to a Mr. Knight. This gentle- 
man began the work of reclamation; but the result, 
except immediately round Simonsbath, and in the 
shape of the good roads that now traverse the forest 
from Exford to Challacombe, and from Lynton to 
Molton, is not very apparent. The forest is now the 
_ property of Viscount Ebrington, the eldest son of Earl 
Fortescue, who has a picturesque old house at Simons- 
bath. The inn, called formerly the ‘‘ William Rufus,” 
but now the Exmoor Forest Hotel, has recently been 
much altered. A year or two ago there hung in the 
hall of the former inn a parchment in ancient writing, 
which was said—if my recollection serve me rightly— 
to be the warrant given to Jeremy Stickles 
Roatan for the extermination of the Doones of 
' Badgworthy. It wasalso said to be stained 
with blood—the writer has forgotten whose. If this 
document be authentic, here was proof positive of the 
former existence of this band of robbers! 
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For pedestrians who wish neither to return to Lyn- 
mouth by rail,* nor to retrace their steps along the hard 
high-road, the following tramp of about twenty miles 
may be recommended with confidence. From Lyn- 
mouth, or Lynton, proceed southward by the Barnstaple 
road as far as the hamlet of Barbrook,+ where the second 
bridge must be crossed to the left, and the hill ascended 
to East Ilkerton. Almost immediately after leaving 
Ilkerton the road emerges on the open moor, and shortly 
before Shallowford a stream must be forded, or crossed 
by a foot-bridge a trifle to the left. Shallowford itself, 
like most Exmoor farms, is a rough, little, white-washed 
homestead. Here, too, perhaps, as at most Exmoor 
farms, the agreeable smell of burning peat is pleasantly 
wafted out on the air from an old-fashioned country fire. 
In front is the low green ridge of the Chains, between 
Chapman Barrows (1575) and Hoaroak Hill (1554); and 
this must be crossed by Wood Barrow—a circular 
tumulus—at a height of 1567 feet. From the barrow 
itself is a noble view—northward of Wales; and south- 
westward, over Bideford Bay, to the coast about Clovelly 
and Hartland Point. The road itself degenerates, soon 
after leaving Shallowford, to little more than a rut- 
marked track; and even this is lost in places, though 
only for short intervals, on patches of slushy moor. 
Pinkery Pool, left unseen to the east, was constructed 
by Mr. Knight in connection with a canal to civilize 
Exmoor, which he planned, but never made. (Page’s 
‘‘Exmoor’’). Hereabouts remains one of those curious 
double-gates, which were once, perhaps, common in 
the district. In a mile, or more, from the summit 


* That is from South Molton, Dulverton, or Blackmoor Gate. 
According to the present service it is impossible to catch a train back 
from either of the first two stations except by leaving Lynton at an 
impossibly early hour. It is better to start by train in the morning, 
and walk back without hurry in the afternoon. 


+ I adopt, as usual, the spelling of the last edition of the one-inch 
Ordnance Survey. In Mr. Cooper’s ‘‘Guide” (? 1853), and in 
‘‘Lorna Doone,” this place is written ‘‘ Babbrook.” 
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barrow we come into the road from Challacombe to 
Simonsbath, which must now be followed, to the left, to 
the latter village. From Simonsbath the return must 
be made to Lynton by the road first described above. 


III 


SIMONSBATH TO BLacKMoor StTaTION (8—g MILEs). 
—This journey is pleasant, but in no way remarkable; 
and Challacombe, the only. village passed on the way, 
boasts nothing that is out of the ordinary. For the first 
three-and-a-half miles we follow up the valley of the 
Barle through typical moorland scenery. Heather there 
is none, but coarse, green bent, and here and there an 
intrusive ploughed field, the blackness of whose soil is 
in striking contrast to the warm red tilth of lowland 
Devon. ‘The Barle is crossed at about a mile from its 
source in Pinkery Pool, which remains unseen on our 
right; and the infant stream, though so new from its 
birth, is really astonishingly copious. A little beyond 
this, and we pass out of Somerset, and commence the 
long descent into Challacombe, which is reached in about 
five miles. Here is an inn—The Ring of Bells—and 
another clear stream with a slatey bottom. A second 
ridge of hill remains to be conquered on the way to 
Blackmoor Station. 


CHAR TE Rays 


THE COAST PATH TO HEDDON’S 
MOUTH. 


Inn is less secluded than the coast-path between 
Lynmouth and Porlock Quay. On the other 

hand it attains at Heddon’s Mouth to elements of greater 
dignity and grandeur. Starting from Lynmouth it 
matters little whether we proceed by the North Walk 
(p. 20) or by the Valley of Rocks; in either case the 
routes unite on reaching the Castle Rock. The Valley 
of Rocks, however, unlike the North Walk, is distinctly 
disappointing in respect of its scenery. Passing the 
Castle Rock, be careful to avoid the seductive green track 
to the right. It appears to offer a shorter way, but it 
ends in disappointment and confusion. The shallow 
recess to the right is Wringcliffe Bay, and in front are 
the grounds of Lee Abbey, once one of the numerous 
seats in the county of the Devonshire family of Wichalse, 
who, according to Lyson’s, ‘‘continued about six or 
seven descents in Devonshire.” They appear to have 
ended as a family of importance, or at any 

Lee Abbey. rate their estates were sold, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The 

name is familiar in ‘“* Lorna Doone” in connection with 
Marmaduke de Winchelsea—no doubt a quite imaginary 
person—who came to Plover’s Barrows to woo Annie 
Ridd, and perished with the Doones at the Warren. 
The name of the house is without justification: at any- 
rate no such abbey, or nunnery, is known to the pages of 
Dugdale. The house itself appears to have been built 
—probably on the site of an ancient manor house—in 


a te coast-path between Lynton and the Hunter’s 
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LEE ABBEY AND PARK. 
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the early part of last century. To the north of the 
grounds is Duty Point, crowned by a picturesque square 
tower. 

When opposite the entrance to Lee Abbey, you must 
take the road to the right, which sinks to a group of 
cottages at the mouth of two converging wooded combes. 
To the north, between us and Duty Point, is the deep 
rounded hollow of Lee Bay. The way now enters a 
lovely lane, with thick hanging woods on the left ; and~ 
presently, at the fork—immediately beyond which each 
road is closed by a wooden gate—we keep again to the 
right. Soon after this, keeping still to thick wood, we 
round the corner to Woody Bay—so called on the last 
edition of the Ordnance map, but spelt Woodabay in the 
old edition of 1809, It is evident, however, whatever 
be its name, that the bay itself is an exquisite recess, 
combining, in a semi-circular sweep of a trifle less than 
a mile in breadth, an almost unrivalled perfection of 
richly draped cliff and of rocky, barren hillside. It is 
now, perhaps, a dozen years since attempts were made to 
“‘ develope” this sylvan Paradise. One or two glaring 
villas were built, and a pier was run out into the sea: 
whilst obstrusive roads were lavishly engineered to ren- 
der the place easier of access. The pier has disappeared, 

but the villas remain, and the charm of the 

Wooda Bay. spot is undoubtedly marred. We are glad 

to believe that the present owner of the 
soil is also the owner of greater good taste. Each ex- 
tremity of the bay is guarded by a cliff of five or six 
hundred feet in height, only the lower part of which is 
naked, undeniable rock. The rest is robed from top to 
bottom with masses of hanging oak— 


‘‘ A sylvan scene; and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.” 


The west side is bounded by a rocky process running 
out into the sea of much lower height than the cliffs 
above it, and pierced by a natural arch. In the middle 
of the bay we cross Inkerman Bridge, built, as the in- 
scription tells us, in 1857—the year of the Great 
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Crimean victory.* Some distance beyond this the road 
doubles on itself, and ascends to the left by a long, 
monster zig-zag. At the elbow, however, a path 
through the forest continues the previous direction round 
the bay, and this must be followed to the right. Con- 
tinuing our way, we emerge from this woodland, and 
begin to round the west extremity of the bay by a ter- 
race path constructed on the slope of the rocky hillside, 
looking steeply down to the sea below us. Giddy- 
headed people will perhaps feel uncomfortable at one or 
two spots on this adventurous road—not least, perhaps, 
if they encounter a sheep which obstinately refuses to 
“give them the wall.” Of course, there is no real 
danger, though care should be taken in time of drought, 
when the burnt-up grass is as slippery as ice, to avoid 
going too near the edge. Presently we encounter a 
rocky combe into which the track winds deeply—more 
rocky, perhaps, than any other recess on the coast-path 
from Porlock to Trentishoe. In the hollow of this 
combe is a small cascade, of insignificant volume in- 
deed, but over crags of respectable height. A few 
minutes further, and we reach the grand cliff of High 
Veer, or High Weer—the orthography, like Wooda 
Bay, is uncertain—and suddenly gaze down into Hed- 
don’s Mouth. The view along the coast, in either 
direction, is certainly the grandest near Lynton. 

I cannot find that any of the early travellers visited 
this remarkable chasm. Had they done so we might 
well have excused in this case that exuberance of “ ani- 
mated terms” which justice compels us to pronounce 
as extravagant when applied to the ‘“* Valley of Rocks.” 
The ‘‘ Mouth,” to be estimated fairly, must be viewed 
from the point where it suddenly presents itself on the 
foot-way from Wooda Bay; and it must be viewed in 
conjunction with the noble coast line that stretches for 
miles in either direction. A scramble for a few yards 
along the rocks to the right of the track, just at the 
point where the latter turns inland up the glen, will 


* Be careful to keep the lower road, to the right, at the Glen 
Hotel. 
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afford us a rough seat, with a comprehensive view. The 
glen is not properly rocky; but the huge 
ene green slopes that drop abruptly to the 
‘stream are thinly sprinkled with golden 
gorse, and varied with patches of scree. The steepness 
of these slopes is remarkable, as is also the smoothness 
of their contour—hill-sides as regular as the roof of a 
house, and inclined at an angle to be fixed, at a guess, 
at between thirty-five and forty-five degrees. Looking 
southward up the glen, past the Hunter’s Inn, which is 
happily hidden by the folding of the hills, a few plough- 
ed fields of a reddish tinge, and banks of thick wood, 
may be seen in the distance. But the mouth of the 
glen, immediately below us, is sterility and desolation 
personified—one or two foot-paths, and a small wooden 
bridge, and a disused lime-kiln, are perhaps the only 
vestiges of man. The stream at the bottom—a clear 
and lively torrent—is closed by a bar of grey slate 
boulders; and only the breadth of a few grassy feet 
intervenes in places between the margin of the water 
and the sudden up-springing of the vast green slopes. 
To east and west—from Countisbury Foreland to Bur- 
row Nose—the coast is a series of huge purple bluffs, 
pushing themselves forward, in apparent emulation, into 
the dull, grey waters of the ‘‘ Severn Sea.” Far away, 
across the Channel, the coast of the Principality asserts 
itself with varying degrees of distinctness. 

The path turns inland, and gradually descends the 
east slope of the glen, for the distance of a mile, to the 
Hunter’s Inn. The end of the journey is pleasantly 
wooded, with clumps of primroses and banks of violets. 

' The old Hunter’s Inn was a quaint, thatched 

Hunter's Inn. building, which was burnt down in 1895. 
Its successor is a much more ambitious structure, which 
Time is happily beginning to mellow to tints that accord 
with its lovely surroundings. Placed in the strath of a 
richly wooded valley, by the banks of a crystal and 
musical stream, one need not desire, whether angler or 
artist, a pleasanter home for a day or two’s sojourn. 

From the Hunter’s Inn the return to Lynton may be 
made directly by Martinhoe Common. The old, steep, 
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road ascends from the inn with a characteristic and 
bull-dog-like persistence; the new road climbs more 
soberly by the sides of the glen, and commands unri- 
valled views. Martinhoe church, at the top of the hill, 
has little to shew of interest. According to Mr. Cooper 
(p. 72) it was repaired, and almost rebuilt ‘‘ within the 
last century.”* Mr. Cooper further records two monu- 
ments which possibly still exist—the writer, at any rate, 
failed to make a note of them on his visit a couple of 
years since. The first of these was Margaret Blackmore, 
daughter of Hugh Wichehalse of Lee, who died in 1683. 
The other commemorated Mary Blackmore (1731), and 
Martinnoe ‘Smos Blackmore, daughter of Richard 
urehe Blackmore (1751). ‘‘Amos” is surely a 
strange name for a woman ; whilst ‘‘ Richard Blackmore” 
sets us to speculate whether this was the cradle of the 
family of the author of‘‘ Lorna Doone.” Mr. Blackmore’s 
grandfather was, I believe, vicar of Oare, in Somerset, 
having been instituted to that living in 1809. Perhaps 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore, like his hero, “ Jan 
Ridd,”’ belonged in a sense to both counties alike. 

The ‘‘ hoe” in this name, as also in Trentishoe, is 
left unexplained by Canon Isaac Taylor. In the case 
of Totternhoe, in Bedfordshire, it is said by Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith to signify merely high ground—a meaning 
that certainly fits in well with the Devonshire villages 
now in question. ‘‘ Howe,” I believe, in north-east 
Yorkshire—and the word is perhaps analogous—means 
a burial mound, or tumulus; but these, being often 
placed on the top of a hill, have come to be confused 
with the hill itself—thus Shunnor Howe, probably the 
name of a grave, is now ‘the name of a moorland 
summit. Westcote, at any rate, adopts the former ex- 
planation: ‘‘ Martin’s-hoe,”’ he tells us, ‘‘or Martin’s hill, 
(which owneth its old landlord Martyn now Berry).” 


* So said circa 1853. 


CHAP TER IVE 


THE COAST PATH TO PORLOCK. 


HE simplest method by which to enjoy the coast 
to the east of Lynton is to walk straight through 
by the coast-path to Porlock, and thence return in 

the afternoon by the coach-road back to Lynmouth. 
From Porlock, if we like, we may utilise the coach which 
leaves the Ship Hotel at about half-past four. It is 
possible, however, to shorten the journey at two different 
points, and thus to effect the whole distance on foot. At 
Glenthorne, for instance, we may ascend the long three 
miles of almost Alpine zig-zag—making as many short 
cuts as we please—to the Lynmouth road near County 
Gate; or we may follow up a path from Culbone Church 
which joins the same road at Culbone Stables. A third 
possibility, for determined walkers, is to follow the coast 
to Glenthorne; to climb up thence to County Gate; to 
take the high road eastward to Porlock; and thence to 
return, either by the coast the whole way to Countisbury, 
or to turn up again to the road at Glenthorne, and follow 
it back to Lynmouth. The route last named is indeed 
heroic, and can scarcely be less than thirty miles; but it 
certainly embraces, in two gigantic loops, the whole of 
the coach and coast routes between Porlock and Lynton. 
Variations, again, may be easily effected by dropping 
down at different points into the valley of the Lyn to 
the south of the coach-road. The use of the map, and 
a little ingenuity, will afford us, in fact, an endless number 
of combinations. 

The commencement in any case is by the steep pitch 
of hill—almost as steep as the roof of a house—by which 
the road to Porlock climbs out of the Lyn valley from 
the bridge by the Lyndale Hotel. In a very short 
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distance---measuring by space, and not by time or labour 
—we emerge from the shelter of embowering trees, and 
still rise steeply along the bare green slope, with a noble 
view over the low sod wall on the left of the sweeping 
bay, and its abrupt termination in Countisbury Fore- 
land. A path on the left, at a lower level, suggests a 
less arduous and more beautiful route. Do not be 
deceived by it—it conducts us only to Sillery Sands ; 
and any attempt to push on further terminates pre- 
sently in impassible precipice, and necessitates one of 
two painful alternatives—either to retrace our steps to 
the road, or to scramble up the slippery grass slopes 
to the right, with difficulty, and not without danger. 
The road itself ascends more than 800 feet from the 
river at Lynmouth to the inn at Countisbury in a distance 

of about a mile-and-a-half. North Devon- 

Giant Hills. shire, in fact, though destitute of mountains, 
is the county of almost mountainous roads. The hill 
now in question—Porlock Hill—the endless descent on 
the lane between Trentishoe and Combe Martin—these 
headlong descents are scarcely to be rivalled on other 
main roads in the kingdom. Mountain tracks there are, 
in Cumberland or Yorkshire, of greater elevation and 
roughness; but these are necessitated by the nature of 
the country, and have little acquaintance with traffic. 
In Devonshire, on the contrary, the occurrence of steep 
hills on frequented roads is reckless, and almost wanton. 
Nobody seems to have cared to avoid them—no attempt 
has been made to escape from their burden by adopting 
some easier, if roundabout, way. 

Just before we reach the top of the hill there is a 
sudden and beautiful view, on our right, down into the 
deep glen of the East Lyn—a strip of the turbulent 

river itself is visible a little below Waters- 

Countisbury. meet. At Countisbury is the quaint old 
Blue Ball Inn—surely unique among inn names; a 
typical house with its chimney in front ; and the battered 
grey church in its bare churchyard, with its pathetic 
records of ship-wrecked mariners. ‘The church possesses 
no features of interest, nor is it worth the trouble of 
getting the key, for there is nothing to see inside. 


A TYPICAL EXMOOR COTTAGE AT COUNTISBURY. [Copyright 
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According to Mr. Cooper’s hand-book (p. 46), it was en- 
tirely rebuilt during the first fifty years of the nineteenth 
century. To reach it we follow the lane to the left, from 
almost opposite the Blue Ball Inn. Continue down this 
lane, past the slate-fronted school, till it emerges on the 
open down on the neck that joins the Foreland to the 
mainland. At this point it is difficult to give clear 
directions, but anyone possessing a sense of locality will 
easily discover a way for himself. To walk straight on 
to the point of the Foreland, is, of course, to go consider- 
ably out of our way. The Foreland, however, should 
certainly be visited, on some other occasion, if not to- 
day. No other point in the neighbourhood of Lynton 
juts out so boldly into the sea—no other commands so 
extensive a view. Westward are the twin villages, with 
their quaint little harbour; the pinnacle summit of 
Holiday Hill; the cliffs of High Veer, which just conceal 
the gloomy chasm of Heddon’s Mouth ; 

The Foreland. 44 last, a low neck of intrusive land that 
runs out into the sea near Watersmouth Harbour. 
Eastward is Bossington Beacon, just beyond Porlock 
Bay; between which and us lies that mighty rampart of 
cliff—part bare, part covered with scattering wood— 
along which we shall presently be walking to Porlock. 
Northward, over miles of shining Channel, are the 
sands and low cliffs of Glamorgan and Caermarthen, 
with the smoke wreaths of Swansea dimly descried, and 
the islands of rock off the Gower promontory; whilst be- 
yond these again, if the day be really clear, appear in 
real magnificence ‘‘the stormy hills of Wales’’—pro- 
minent among which are the graceful double peaks that 
constitute the far-seen Brecon Beacons. According to 


Mr. Cooper (p. 36) not less than eight counties may ’ 


be seen from this point under suitable conditions—Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset, Pembroke, Caermarthen, Breck- 
nock, Glamorganshire, and Monmouth. The last of 
these I should mark with a query—the second I should 
blot from the list. To rejoin the direct route, after 
making this divergence, we must scramble down into 
the combe on our right, slipping and sliding, perhaps, 
over acres of slate scree that cover the slope like a 


ee 


is 
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carpet. The point at which to aim is the little stone 
bridge, seen plainly from above, by which a rough road 
crosses a tinkling rivulet at the bottom of a single giant 
zig-zag. This bridge is also the point at which to aim 
for those who descend directly from the col, and neglect 
to pay a visit to the extremity of the cape. The road 
itself descends to the shore at a point just a trifle to the 
east of the Foreland. Here a lighthouse was built on 
the marginin 18 . 

Arrived at the bridge, we next scramble up the road 
as high as the point where it zig-zags to the right. Ex- 
actly at the elbow we quit the cart-track, and ascend to 
the little brow to the left, from which we drop again to 
a gap in the wall that is visible from the summit of the 
brow. At this point, for some yards, there is no proper 
track; but by making tentative casts to the right and 
the left we can hardly go seriously wrong. Immediately 
through a gateway is a little runnel, beyond which are 
two forking paths. Take the one to the right—the 
higher of the two; and about half-a-mile farther, where 
the track again splits, keep the lower, and slightly 
broader, path. The rest of the way is now tolerably 
clear. From here as far as Glenthorne is a well-marked 
track, running, like a terrace, along the slope of the 
hill; sometimes over open moor, and sometimes through 
walls of hanging wood; now mounting a little, now 
dropping slightly; now winding round the hollow of 
some sudden little combe ; but always looking up to the 
crest of the hill above us, or down to the sea that un- 
dulates below. 

Nothing can excel, on a bright July morning, the 
variety and beauty of this solitary path. Sometimes the 
surface is a short, dry turf, covered in places with bril- 
liant red sorrel, and slippery to walk on when parched 

in a drought. Sometimes the path crosses 

Lonely Cliffs. a little patch of scree, where the fragments 

of slate ring sharp to the foot. By the 
side are whole myriads of summer blossoms—of tall, 
purple fox-glove; of humble, yellow tormentil: whilst 
here and there is the delicate blue of the little sheep’s-bit 
scabious (¥asione montana), one of the commonest of 
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the hedgeside flowers that decorate the neighbourhood 
of Exmoor. Here, for a distance, the naked hill falls 
directly to the sea with an almost giddy abruptness. 
Here is a cluster of three small combes, round each of 
which our path winds deeply—two wooded; one much 
deeper and barer; but each with its own little tinkling 
streamlet.* Here is an acre of golden gorse; here a 
thin growth of stunted thorns, warped from their births 
by the keen sea wind that has crippled and bent them 
till they almost touch the earth. Two magpies start 
from the bush in front of us; a carrion crow sails 
slowly by; a pair of buzzards are reduced to mere 
specks as they hover suspended in the air above us, 
The water is so deep at the foot of the cliffs, that a 
steamer creeps by within hailing distance of the shore. 
Even we hear the churning of its screw, and almost 
the voices of those on board. The solitude—the silence 
—are actually accentuated by these vague traces of 
transient life—by the tinkling of the sheep-bell; by the 
cry of the sea-gull; by the murmur of the waves that is 
heard at intervals. 

As we draw near Glenthorne the path again forks, 
and in this case we keep to the left, or lower. Presently, 
after descending two short zig-zags, we enter a dark 
plantation of conifers, thinly sprinkled with rhododen- 
drons, by a rusty iron-gate.| Soon after this we reach 
an arched gateway, immediately beyond which we have 
again to choose between roads to the left and right. 
The first of these drops to Glenthorne House, and is 
the one along which we travel; the second is the com- 
mencement of the long series of zig-zags—as carefully 
engineered as those of a Swiss mountain pass—by which 
we ascend, in about three miles, to the road between Por- 
lock and Lynton. Glenthorne House itself is perched on 
a few square yards of artificially levelled terrace on the 
west of the deep ravine—in places a thousand feet deep, 
and in old days a haunt for smugglers—by which the 


* Be careful, in the first of these three combes, to avoid the path 
that drops to the left. 

+ A notice states that this path is private, but no objection, we 
believe, is made to its use, thanks to the generosity of its owner. 
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united waters of two converging combes make their way 
out to the sea. The stream at the bottom 

Glenthorne. i; the county boundary, and Devonshire is 
here exchanged for Somerset. A lovelier position, or 
more secluded, could scarcely be found in England. 
Those who elect to continue by the coast-path to Por- 
lock, had better seek direction on the spot. Once put 
on the track, the rest is simple; but to hit the 
commencement of the path is not easy. In case no one 


- be met from whom to enquire, the following instructions 


will perhaps be useful. Continue on the road a trifle up 


_the glen till you come to a group of buildings. Just 


short of these is a red gate, on the left, through which a 
lane descends the glen till it comes to an end on the 
shore. As we drop down this lane, two or three tracks 
break out of the road to the right. The Culbone path 
is the last of these, and looks merely like an opening 
into the shrubbery. We shall very soon know if we 
have struck the right track, for it quickly emerges into 
the open, and crosses the foot of a strip of meadow that 
is gay in springtime with primrose and cowslip, and is 
littered with dozens of mole-casts. This meadow is 
entered and quitted alike by a small, red, wooden gate. 
Beyond the second gate the wood is entered by a narrow 
footpath—at first a much less precise and definite track 
than the footpath from the Foreland to Glenthorne. A 
corresponding change in the nature of the coast will be 
found between Glenthorne and Culbone. Hitherto, 
though traversing patches of woodland, much of our 
path has been open moor, commanding at a glance the 
whole height of the cliff and the unobstructed presence 
of the sea at the bottom. Onward the slopes are so 
densely wooded that the prospect is limited to a few 
grassy yards of track running in front of us, and to the 
tangle of trees that surround us. So narrow, indeed, is 
the thin line of path, that in places our progress is 
hampered by the bracken. Only twice, or thrice, where 
the wood has been cleared, or where we wind round 
little combes—each with its slender rill of water, almost 
hidden by fern and mosses—does the curve of the cliff 
permit us to appreciate the nature of the coast as a 
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whole. From top to bottom the sheer hillside is 
densely covered with timber—for a thousand feet there 
drops to the sea an enormous wall of living green, the 
lowest trees of which grow actually by the margin of 
the water, and twist and twine their roots with the 
boulders on the shore. ‘Travelling this path in the 
opposite direction, the chances of going astray are 
countless. It is now many years since the writer lost 
himself hopelessly on this puzzling hillside in a 
labyrinthine wilderness of woodland. Woodman’s tracks 
and grassy cart-roads—‘ passages that lead to nowhere’”’ 
—run off aimlessly in all directions. Taken, however, 
in the present direction, the path is decidedly less con- 
fusing. At the first point of difficulty—where the path 
splits into three—keep to the centre and drop down 
slightly to a tiny runnel of water; almost immediately 
beyond which take the fork to the left. At the two 
succeeding forks the rule is reversed, and we keep, first 
to the right, and then to the left. After the first point 
of difficulty the narrow footpath is exchanged for a 
grassy woodland lane. At last Culbone church presents 
itself suddenly—we almost stumble on it before we see 
it, 

Whether Culbone is actually the smallest church in 
England will perhaps be hotly disputed. The following 
dimensions are those given by Mr. Chadwyck Healey 
(‘‘ History of Part of West Somerset,” p. 
Culbone Church. 4.5) and may probably be taken as correct 
—nave, 21ft. 6in. long, by raft. 4in. broad; chancel, 
13ft. 6in. long, by roft. wide. This, therefore, gives us 
a total length of 35 feet; and a total superficial area of 
4ooft. 2in. The dimensions of the competing churches 
are given thus in an appendix to Mr. Brabant’s ‘‘ Sussex:” 
Lullington (Sussex), 16ft. x 16ft. = 256 sq. ft.; St. 
Lawrence’s, Isle of Wight, 25ft. x rift. = 275 sq. ft. ; 
St. Piran’s, Cornwall, 25ft. x 123ft. = 3124 sq.ft. Of 
these, Lullington is only a fragment of the original 
church; St. Lawrence’s has been enlarged; and St. 
Piran’s is merely a ruin.* The dimensions of Culbone, 


* Mr. Brabant also mentions Wythburn in Cumberland, though 
he does not give its dimensions; but this, too, has been enlarged. 
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as given by Mr. Brabant, are somewhat less than those 
given by Mr. Chadwyck Healey, but the difference is 
not material. In any case Culbone appears to be now, 
since the enlargement of St. Lawrence’s, the smallest 
parish church remaining in use in England. 

Culbone Church is not always open, but the key may 
be got at the cottage near. The nave has a white- 
washed, barrel roof, with fifteenth century ribs and 
bosses. The barrel roof of the chancel is new. The 
plain little screen, and some of the rough old pews, are 
also assigned to the fifteenth century. The white- 

washed, circular font is old, but it is not easy to give it 
-adate. The family pew, on the south, belongs to the 
family of the Earl of Lovelace, the owners of the ad- 
joining estate of Ashley Combe. ‘ In the north side of 
the chancel there is a small and very ancient window of 
two round-headed lights. It is not easy to assign a 
date to it: it may be as old as Saxon times. Viewed 
from the outside it will be noticed that the mullion 
between the two lights takes the form of a column with 
a grotesque head, or face, as a capital.’’ The queer 
little spire, truncated like that at Porlock, is compara- 
tively a modern addition. It was apparently erected 
between 1800 and 1830. On the south side of the 
churchyard are the socket and steps of a cross—Mr. 
Healey calls it fifteenth century; Mr. Pooley fourteenth 
—thus do authorities differ ! 

The situation of Culbone church, deep in the heart 
of a sylvan valley, yet about 400 feet above the level of 
the closely adjoining sea, is probably unique in the 
country. Its seclusion, or remoteness, or difficulty of 
access, appear from the curious old folk lines: 


Culbone, Oare, and Stoke Pero, 
Parishes where no parson ’ll go. 


The glen, indeed, is at once so deep and so narrow 
that parts of it are sunless for four months in the year. 
‘‘ This parish is environed on every side by mountains,”’ 
says the ‘‘ Beauties of England and Wales” (1813), 
‘‘ which rise so high above the vale below, that the sun 
is not visible during three months of the year . 
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Nature has nowhere been more profuse in rearing trees 
than on these hills, which are covered with a great 
variety of different species.” The parish of Culbone is 
very small, containing only 1337 acres. 

From Culbone the coast-path to Porlock Weir con- 
tinues through densely grown wood. In places it was 
destroyed some years ago by a landslip, but it is not 
really difficult to follow. From Porlock Weir to Por- 
lock itself is a matter of another one-and-a-half miles, 
passing through the charming little hamlet of West 
Porlock, where the white-washed cottages, with their 
characteristic chimneys, are the joy of the ubiquitous 
sketcher. 


Porlock, Horner, and Dunkery Beacon are fully described in the 
Homeland Handbook, No. 18. 
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SEA AND RIVER FISHING AT 
LYNMOUTH. 


-N these days when everyone wants to find good fish- 
I ing, and, as a consequence, good fishing becomes 
scarcer and scarcer, to say nothing of more ex- 
pensive, I think that the fishing in the neighbourhood of 
Lynton and Lynmouth will be found to compare very 
favourably with any other which is to be had in the 
West of England. 
The fishing everywhere is very different from what it 
_ was when | was a boy: then hardly anyone cared for it, 
now almost everyone wants it. I remember when I 
was quite a lad staying for nearly twelve months on a 
large Scottish farm in the Lowlands, and for fifteen 
shillings a year I had several miles of perfect trout and 
salmon fishing almost entirely to myself—two of our 
neighbours went out occasionally, but only very occas- 
ionally. Fancy! in these days what you would have to 
pay for some five miles of the best fishing in Scotland, 
very considerably more than fifteen shillings a year I 
take it. But to return to the fishing at and around 
Lynmouth, first, there is the sea-fishing, and, of course, 
that is much better in winter, but, still, there is nice 
sport to be had in the summer with the little Rock 
Whiting, and baskets of fifty to a hundred are not in- 
frequently taken. Boats, lines and bait, are supplied at 
a very reasonable rate, and it is exceeding pleasant on a 
fine, warm summer day to anchor in the lovely bay, with 
the picturesque village and grand cliff scenery on the 
one hand, and the Bristol Channel and distant Welsh 
mountains on the other. 
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The sport, when fish are taking, is very good, as you 
get a fish every few minutes, and some of them are of 
quite respectable size. They are very nice, sweet little 
fish, these Rock Whiting, or ‘ glowers’ as they are called 
locally, if cooked quite fresh, but they will not keep any 
time, and one of the same batch which was so sweet for 
dinner, will taste bitter if cooked for breakfast the next 
morning. 

There are seldom other fish in any quantities, though 
mackerel have been caught in the bay, also true whiting, 
and a curious fish, very much resembling a cod, called 
locally a ‘tumbling cod”’: these fish will run to two or 
three pounds, and give good sport. 

The above refers to fishing from a boat only; but 
there is fishing from the shore, or Black quay, as well, 
and this can be indulged in whenever the tide is coming 
in, and at times very good sport may be had with Bass 
and Grey Mullet, the Bass running up to nine or ten 
pounds, and the Mullet to about three pounds, but both 
these fish are very shy, and want a lot of catching, 
especially the Mullet. This is merely an outline of the 
sea-fishing ; but you can get the fullest details as to fish, 
bait, times of tide, etc., etc., from Mr. Cecil Bevan, of 
the Lyn Valley Hotel, Lynmouth, and he will also show 
you some photographs of fish he has caught, some of 
them sea monsters weighing more than an ordinary man. 

I will now attempt a short account of the river-fishing. 
This is of three kinds: Salmon, Peal—known by other 
names, such as grilse, etc., but called at Lynmouth 
Salmon Peal only—and Trout. 

The Salmon. These fish are fairly numerous, but 
rather poor in quality, and the time of their entering the 
river depends entirely on the state of the weather, as in 
a rocky mountain torrent, like the Lyn, they require a 
fresh, or spate, of considerable size to enable them to 
get up, the time may therefore vary very much; as a 
wet July means that the salmon will run up early, but 
a dry summer means that they will be late, often well 
on into September. 

They are not ready feeders in the Lyn; but may be 
taken witha worm. I have never heard of one taking a 
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fly, and it would, indeed, be impossible to throw a salmon- 
fly in the Lyn, in the parts where the Salmon are, for it 
is all overgrown, and the fish do not go as far up as the 
open waters on the moor. I have known fish taken 
with a sunk fly, with a bit of lead below it as a 
sinker; but these fish were stroke-hauled not caught 
fairly. Owing to the strictness of the Tor and Torridge 
Conservators, this practice of snatching, or foul hooking, 
is now quite done away with, though a few years ago it 
was very common, and several hundred fish were taken 
in that way every year. 

The Salmon Peal is a far nicer fish, he is better look- 
ing and very considerably better eating, he is also earlier 
in leaving the sea, and after fairly heavy rain is to be 
found in the river in considerable quantities from about 
the end of June. 

The Peal do not go far up the river, in fact there is a 
big fall at ‘<‘ Vellacott’s Pool,” about a mile from the sea, 
which they cannot well manage, though some few do 
negotiate it and are stopped in a pool a few hundred 
yards above, which is as a consequence known as “ Peel 
Pool,” for they cannot get above it. They run from half- 
a-pound to about three or three-and-a-half pounds, and 
are to be taken with fly, minnow, worm or wood-louse, 
the latter being by far the most deadly bait, for a wood- 
louse on a small hook, with a fine cast of gut with two 
small shots on it, will almost always give good results. 
The worm is not so good, and is useless unless the water 
is coloured by rain, whereas it cannot be too bright, or 
hot, for the wood-louse. The fly, (a maggot body with 
a blue hackle), gives the prettiest sport, and often good- 
sized fish can be taken with it, especially when they are 
fresh from the sea. The minnow is fairly deadly, and 
should be small and bright. I well remember that the 
first Peal I ever caught was with a minnow. I was 
quite a lad at the time, and the Peal was the first that 
had been seen in the river for the year, and many ex- 
perienced fishermen tried for him for two whole days in 
vain. I had an old minnow at the time, and to make it 
look more taking I scraped it with a knife till it shone 
again, and after dinner I put it up and ran down to try 
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for the only Peal. It was just getting dusk as I reached 
the pool, and at my second draw | hooked him, and 
shortly after had the intense satisfaction of landing him, 
my first Peal, and the first of the season—weight one- 
and-a-half pounds. He was as bright as silver, and far 
more valuable in my eyes than if he had been made of 
that attractive metal. . 

I believe I have already exceeded the number of lines 
allowed me, but I must say a few words about the Trout, 
and my editor must cut out what he thinks fit. 

The Trout fishing opens in February, but that is too 
early for the Lyn, and I consider that the months of 
April, May and June, are the trouting months here; 
June for choice. 

The Trout fishing extends from Lynmouth to Badg- 
worthy Wood, some eight miles or more, and there 
are many smaller streams as well included in the 
Association Waters. Tickets, to be had at the Post 
Office, are £2 2s. for the season, £1 Is. per month, 7/6 
a week, or 2/6 per day. Every man should bring his 
own rod, length about nine feet, but suitable tackle can 
be had in the place, either at the Post Office, or of 
‘‘ Willie Bale,” well-known as one of the most expert 
fishermen in Devon. 

The flies I recommend are the Moor Palmer, (known 
here as the “ Killer,’’) the Blue upright, the Infallible, 
and the California. The fish are not large, averaging 
about two-and-a-half to three ounces; but there are 
many quarter-pound, some half-pound, and some one- 
pound trout in the river, and only two years ago I got 
twenty-six fish, a very even lot, which weighed six-and- 
a-half pounds. But the most extraordinary piece of 
luck that I ever had, fishing for trout, occurred when I 
was fishing with my brother in quite one of the smallest 
streams about here. It wasa still, hot day, and I was 
throwing a very long line, when I hooked a very small 
fish, in a deepish pool for so small a stream, and before 
I could reel up the little trout on my line had come to- 
wards me and darted under a rock. I thought to my- 
self, now there will be trouble, and I shall lose a cast, 
and when I got up with a short line I found, as I had 
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expected, that 1 was ‘‘ hitched up,” but as the object, 
snag, or root, seemed to give, I increased the strain, and 
to my intense surprise, pulled out a fish from under the 
rock that I estimated at about two pounds. I shouted 
for my brother, who was just below, and on his coming 
up told him that a very big fish had swallowed my very 
small one, but I could not get him to swallow that till I 
again, with a heavy strain, pulled the fish’s head clear of 
the rock, then my younger and more active brother 
whipped off his coat, took the landing net, and in a 
couple of minutes we had caught, between us, a per- 
fectly shaped trout of two pounds, seven ounces. Should 
any of you think this a “ fish story ” kindly walk up to 
the Tors Hotel, and I will show you the identical fish in 
his glass case. 

A charming book upon ‘‘ Exmoor Streams” has been 
written lately by C. F. Wade, most fishermen who 
visit the Lyn streams will enjoy reading it. 


W. RIDDELL. 


LOCAL NOTANDA. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


LOCAL HEALTH STATISTICS. 


HE Urban Council of Lynton begs to call the attention of 

Visitors and the travelling public generally to the following 

items derived chiefly from the Medical Officer of Health’s Report 
for 1899. 

This Report chronicles the phenomenal death-rate of 9:7 per 
thousand, and half of this rate is due to deaths among persons over 
65 years of age. There has not been a single case of notifiable 
disease, and the infant death rate is abnormally low, viz.: 47°6 per 
thousand. 

That the death rate is not altogether exceptional may be seen by 
comparison with the returns for 1897 and 1898, which were 12°81 
and 10°81 respectively. 

During the extremely dry summer of last year there was no 
restriction of the water supply, and the quality of the water is the 
admiration of Visitors. Add to this the constant efforts being made 


to render the whole sanitary system of the best possible character, 


the charms of an air and scenery unsurpassed in England, if not— 
as some Visitors say—in the world, with the superior Hotel and 
Lodging House accommodation, Lynton’s central position is an un- 
equalled environment for Touring, Hunting, Fishing, and general 
recreation, and it is believed that thousands will repeat in the 
future—as in the past—prolonged visits to the twin villages of 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 


(Signed) A. F. SELDON, 
Clerk to the Council. 


LOCAL NOTANDA—continued. 


Accommodation Perhaps no place in the country is so well 

provided as Lynton and Lynmouth with 

for Visitors, accommodation for the travelling public. 

The Hotels are most comfortable and well 

appointed, and readers should refer to the advertisement pages, where 

the advantages of the principal establishments are set out. There is 

ample lodging-house accommodation, and an advertisement stating 

requirements, and inserted in the Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette, 

The Western Morning News, Plymouth, or The North Devon Herald, 

Barnstaple (weekly), papers that circulate in the district, will bring 

plenty of replies. 

Many of the Meets of the famous Devon and Somer- 

Hunting, set Staghounds notably at County Gate, Brendon 

Two Gates, Cloutsham Ball, and Hawkcombe Head 

are within practicable distance of Lynton. The unique Hunt of the 

Wild Red Deer, will be found fully described by Mr. Philip Evered 
in the Dulverton and Minehead volumes of this series. 

The principal Meets of the Barnstaple Staghounds are at Heddon’s 
Mouth, Blackmoor Gate, Bratton Fleming. and Chelsham. The 
Exmoor Foxhounds hunt the district, and particulars of the weekly 
Meets are to be obtained from all the hotels. 

The first delivery of letters is at 8.30 

Postal Information, during the summer months. The 

latest times for posting for early 

delivery the next morning (week-days) for London, 5.0. For the 
North, 11.0. 

The Western Morning News, and other County 

Newspapers. Dailies arrive at 8.30. London half-penny 

papers, 12,30. The Times and penny papers, 4.0. 


NOTES ON LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 


North Devon CHARLES H. BRANNAM, Litchdon Street, 


Art Pottery. Barnstaple. 


It is becoming more and more the custom for tourists to carry away 
with them specimens of the Iccal pottery from the districts they are 
visiting, and no work upon a North Devon locality would be complete 
without reference to the very beautiful art pottery manufactured by Mr. 
Brannam at Barnstaple, and generally known, we believe, as the 
** Barum Ware.” Much of it is on sale at Lynton and Lynmouth, and 
visitors breaking their journey at Barnstaple should visit the show- 
rooms of Mr. Brannam at Litchdon Street, and see the exquisite 
designs that are there displayed. 

A new branch of the work has recently been established. The 
designs are upon delicate lines. The outlines of the ornament are 
formed in relief by slips, while the spaces are filled by other coloured © 
slips, the whole coated with a very rich and sometimes lustrous 
colouring ; or quite transparent glaze. 

This is quite a new treatment, and we are not surprised to hear that 
Mr. Brannam has been honoured by a certain number of pieces of his 
ware being selected for use in the decoration of the Royal Pavilion at 
the St. Louis Exposition of 1904, and also by the patronage and visits 
of more Royal personages than any other Devonshire Pottery. 

It is, perhaps, as well to underline the fact that Mr. Brannam’s 
pottery is in Litchdon Street, close to the interesting Penrose Homes, 
that date frora the seventeenth century, At the works the visitor will 
be welcomed, and can see the potters at work on the most interesting 
process, 

London visitors will be interested to hear that Liberty, in Regent 
Street, keeps a full stock of Mr. Brannam’s pottery, and that the 
examples are as inexpensive as they are beautiful. 


G 
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The Editor of the ‘‘ Homeland Handbooks’’ would be glad of any 
notes that would tend to make this Handbook more useful or correct. 
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BARNICOTT AND PEARCE, PRINTERS, TAUNTON. 


” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All Seeds and Bulbs sent carriage and packing free on receipt of remittance. 


ARRS. fee 


oF FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN! 


HE best Seeds in the world for securing a Senne of Vegetables ‘‘ the year round,”’ 
and for keeping the Flower Garden and Greenhouse always gay, and with 
abundance of Flowers to cut for vases and bouquets. 


Barr’s Seeds are all of finest selected strains, and of good growth; they cannot fail to 
give the fullest satisfaction. 


Barr’s Collections of Best Vegetable Seeds, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/=, 42/=, to 105/=, 
contain a liberal assortment of the best Seeds for securing a supply of Vegetables 
‘*the year round.’’ Full particulars on application. 


Barr’s Choice Flower Seeds: The Seed Guide contains a select List of all the 
most beautiful Annuals and Perennials. Special Collections for all purposes, and 
many Sterling Novelties. 


BARRS HiaFfobil 


Bis alee (MEDAL. 


THE THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL’ SPRING FLOWERS || 


BARR’S DAFFODILS were awarded the only Gold Meda at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's First Great Daffodil Conference, 1884; the Premier Prize, 
Birmingham 1894; Gold Medal, 1896; Gold Medal, 1899; Two Gold Medals, 
First Prize, and £10 10s. Challenge Cup, 1901; Two Gold Medals, 1902; and 
Gold Medal 1903; also many Silver and Silver-Gilt Medals, Certificates of 
Merit, etc., at London and Country Flower Shows. 


Barr’s 21/- Amateur’s Collection of Daffodils contains 6 Bulbs each of 24 high- 
class Daffodils, all beautiful. 


Barr’s 21/- Woodland Collection of Daffodils contains 500 Bulbs in 10 fine showy 
varieties, suitable for naturalising. 


COLLECTIONS OF BULBS for the Greenhouse, Flower Garden, Rockery, or for 
Woodlands, 12/6, 21/=, 63/= to 105/=.—See BARR’S BULB CATALOGUE. 


BARR’S Seed Guide, ready Ist January, Free. 

BARR’S Hardy Perennials and Alpines, Catalogue ready in February, Free. 
BARR’S Bulbs and Tubers for Spring Plz inting, Catalogue ready in January, Free. 
BARR’S Autumn-flow ering Bulbs, Catalogue ready Ist July, Free. 

BARR’S ‘* Gold Medal ”’ Daffodils, Catalogue ready in August, Free. 

BARR’S Bulbs for Garden and Greenhouse, Catalogue ready Ist September, Free. 


11, 12 & 13, King Street, 
Barr & Sons, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Nurseries: Ditton Hill, near Surbiton, Surrey. Visitors Invited. 
No. 4. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Edited by M. J. B. Baddeley, B.A., and C. S. Ward, M.A. 
Maps by Bartholomew. ee 
N.B.—CYCLING and MOTORING specially treated in both text and maps. 


From ‘‘ The Times,” 28th July, 1900. 

‘‘We are not surprised that Mr. Baddeley’s Scotland, Part 1., has reached a ninth 
edition. It has all the best features of the guides with which Mr. Baddeley’s name is 
associated—systematic, careful, and discriminating and well up to date. Twenty 
more pages have been added to this edition, giving new routes and new railways, 
while there are 49 admirable maps by Bartholomew.” 


From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 30th July, 1901. 

‘*Mr. Baddeley’s guide-books are well-known to every tourist in the British Isles, 
whether he travels by coach, cycle, or rail, or prefers the laborious delights of tramp- 
ing afoot. They are as accurate as human fallibility can make them, they are bounti- 
fully supplied with excellent coloured maps which show every road, and the 
descriptions of scenery are written with good literary taste—a happy medium between 
the baldness of some guide books and the stilted jargon of others.”’ 


NET PRICES. 
I.—THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 16 maps and plans. 9th Edition. 
IIl.—SCOTLAND, Part I. ‘‘THE HIGHLANDS’? as far as Aberdeen, 
‘ Inverness and Stornoway, and including Edinburgh and Glasgow, 6s. 6d. 
50 maps and plans. 10th Edition. 

IIl.—NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, with a full description of 
EXMOOR and the SCILLY ISLES. 3s. 6d. 23 maps and plans. 7th 
Edition. 


IV.— HE PEAK DISTRICT of Derbyshire, &c: 3s. 8 maps and plan of 
uxton. 7th, Edition. roe 
V.+ SCOTLAND, Part II. ‘‘ NORTHERN HIGHLANDS,”’? from Aberdeen, 
Inverness and Gairloch to Cape Wrath and ‘‘ John o’ Groats.’’ 3s. 6d. 14 
maps and plans. 6th Edition. 


VI.—THE EASTERN COUNTIES. (Watering-places, Cathedral-cities, &c.,) 
3s. 6d. 21 maps and plans. 5th Edition. 


VII.—SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, and the SCILLY ISLES. 
4s. 21 maps and plans. 6th Edition. 

VIII.—NORTH WALES, Part I. Chester, Rhyl, Llandudno, Bangor, Llanrwst, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Carnarvon, Llanberis, Beddgelert and Ffestiniog Sections, 
3s. 18 maps, plans, and panoramas. 7th Edition. 

IX.—NORTH WALES, Part II. Liangollen, Bala, Dolgelley, Barmouth, 
Shrewsbury. Machynlleth and Aberystwyth Sections. 2s. 6d. 15 maps and 
plans, and panorama. 6th Edition. 

(THE Two IN ONE VOL., 5s.) 

X.—SOUTH WALES and THE WYE District of Monmouthshire. 3s. 6d. 
19 maps and plans. 4th Edition. 

XI.—SCOTLAND, Part III. ‘‘THE LOWLANDS,”’’ including Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 4s. 20 maps and plans. 4th Edition. 


XII.—IRELAND, Part I. Northern Division, including Dublin. 4s. 20 maps 
and plans. 5th Edition. 


XIII.—IRELAND, Part II. Southern Division, including Dublin. 5s. 26 
maps and plans. 4th Edition. 


XIV.—SURREY AND SUSSEX, including Tunbridge Wells. 3s. 6d. 19 maps 
and plans. 2nd Edition. 


XV.—YORKSHIRE, Part I. (East.) 2s. 6d. 12 maps and plans. 4th Edition. 


XVI.—YORKSHIRE, Part II. (West). 3s. 18 maps and plans. 4th Edition. 
; ‘(THE Two. IN ONE VOL., 5s.) 
XVII.—ISLE OF WIGHT. 8 maps and plans. 2s. 6d. 


XVIII.—BATH AND BRISTOL and 40 miles round. 19 maps and plans. 5s. 
London: DULAU & CO., 37, Soho Square, W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, PLANS and VIEWS. 


_Bathand Bristol. 4d. 
Belfastand the North of Ireland. 1s. 
Bournemouth. 6d. 
Brighton and Environs. 6d. 
Buckinghamshire. 2s. 6d. 
Buxton and the Peak Country. 1s. 
Canterbury and East Kent. Is. 


Channel Islands. 1s. cloth, with 
extra Maps, 2s. 6d. 


Clyde, The. 1s. 

Cornwall & Scilly Islands. 2s. 6d. 
Derbyshire. 1s. 

Devonshire. 2s. 6d. 

Dorsetshire. 2s. 6d. 

Dublin & the East of Ireland. 1s. 
Edinburgh 6d. 

English Lakes. 3s. 6d. 

English Lakes. Cheap Edition. 1s. 
Exeter and East Devon. 1s. 
Galway and West of Ireland. «1s. 
Glasgow. ls. 
Gloucestershire. 1s. 


Guernsey, Herm, Sark and Alder= 
ney. 6d. 


Hampshire. 2s. 6d. 

Harrogate. ls. 

Hastings and Eastbourne (Bexhill, 
&e.) 6d. 

Ilfracombe and North Devon. 6d. 

Ireland. 5s. 

Ireland. Cheap Edition. ls. 

Isle of Wight. ls. 

Jersey. 6d. 

Kent. 2s. 6d. 

Kent, East (Canterbury, Margate, 
Ramsgate, &c.) Is. 


Kent, West (Tunbridge Wells, Maid- 
stone, &c.) Is. 


Kentish Coast, Zig Zag Guide to 
the. By F. C. Burnanp. Illus- 
trated by PHIL May. Is. 


Killarney and the South of Ire- 
land. ls. 


Leamington, Stratford-on=Ayon, 
&c. Ils. 


Liverpool and District. 1s. 
London and Environs. 1s. 
Around London. 2s. 6d. 

Around London. South. 6d. 
Around London. West. 6d. 
Around London. North. 6d. 
Manchester and Salford. ls. 
Margate & East Coast of Kent. Is. 


Matlock, Dovedale. and Central 
Derbyshire. Ils. 


Moffat. 1s. 

Paris. With Cycling Supplement. Is. 
Plymouth and South Devon. Is. 
Scarborough and Whitby. 1s. 
Scotland. 8s. 6d. 

Scotland. Cheap Edition. 1s. 


“Somerset. 2s. 6d. — 


Surrey. 2s. 6d. 

Sussex. 2s. 6d. 

Torquay and the South Hams, 6d. 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond. ls. 
Tunbridge Wells & West Kent. Is. 
Wales, North. 3s. 6d. 

Wales, South. 3s. 6d. 

Wales. Cheap Edition. Is 


Where Shall We Go? (A Guide to 
the Watering Places of Great 
Britain). 3s. 6d. 

Where to Go Abroad. (A Guide to 

‘the Watering Places and Health 
Resorts of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, &c., including a Trip 
through India). Fecap. 8vo. Is. 


Wye, The. Ils. 
Yorkshire. 1s. In preparation. 


A detailed List of Home and Foreign Guide Books will be sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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a 24, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE HOMELAND 


Under Royal 


A VALUABLE SERIES OF He 


TOPOGRAPHICAL GUIDES. 
Fully Illustrated. Maps, Plans, and Views. 


Postage 2d. All Prices ave Nett. 


Newquay (Cornwall) 
The Vale of Lanhefne 
and Perranzabuloe 

With Map 


FARNHAM = SURRE 


Or ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS— 


THE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION 


For the Encouragement of Touring in Great Britain, 


____ 


HANDBOOKS. 


Patronage. 

No. CLOTH.PAPER. 
1 Tonbridge for the Angler, the Holiday=-Maker and the Resident 

By STANLEY MARTIN and PRESCOTT.ROW y i/= 6d. 
2 Tunbridge Wells of To-Day. By StanLEyY MartTIN and Prescott Row i/= 6d. 
3 ‘‘London Town.’’ By Eric HAmmonp: With Map _. 1/= 6d. 
4 ‘‘Lyonesse’’: The Isles of Scilly. Third Edition (1902). "With 

Introduction by the late SiR WALTER BESANT. Map .- I/= 6d. 
5 ‘‘Wolfe-Land’’: The Westerham District, Kent: By ‘GIBSON 

THompson. Third Edition (1903). Ordnance Map Seth, Oo. Ll 
6 *“Kent’s Capital’’: Maidstone. Second Edition (1900). ’ With 

Map.. By STANLEY MARTIN and PRESCOTT Row __.. 1/= 6d. 
7 Couvdons New and Old. Second Edition. With Map. By EDWARD 

A. MarTIN, F.G.S., and J. E. Morris, B.A. 1/6 6d. 
8 Dartmoor and its Surroundings. Second Edition. With Map. By 

BEATRIX F, CRESSWELL Se oa seas 1 (Omme Od. 
9 Rochester and Chatham with ‘Pen and Camera. Second Edition. 

With Map. By A. G. Munro, B.A.. ‘ <r ee LL Oem Os 
10 Reigate and Redhill. By T. Francis W. HAMILTON. With Map .. i/= 6d. 
li ‘*Surrey’s pabltale.: Guildford and District. Second Edition. 


With Map. By J. E. Morris, B.A. 1/6 6d. 
12 Dulverton and District: The Country of ‘the, ‘Wild ‘Red ‘Deer. 

Second Edition. Cloth Edition contains Map. By F.J:Snevt,B.A. 1/6 6d. 
13 Farnham and its Surroundings. By GorDoN Home. With Intro- 


duction by the late EDNA LyALL. With Map ve ey ie 2/s 1/= 
14 Godalming and its Surroundings. With Map. By Tse Ws 

HAMILTON ... ee ANA mello od. 
15 Teignmouth and its ‘Surroundings. | * With Map. By Beatrix F. 

CRESSWELL.. aes ae Ste ay eee 1/0 od. 
16 Hastings and ‘St. Leonards. With Plan. By W. H. SAnnvers ... 1/6 6d. 
17 Epsom and its Surroundings (1902). With Map. By GorDON HomeE, 

With a Prefatory Note by ‘*A.R.”’ ... * Ss ote = -. I/6- od. 
18 Minehead, Porlock, and Dunster: The Sea=board of Exmoor 


(1902). Cloth Edition contains Map. By C. E. LARTER : 1/6 6d. 


19 Cranbrook: The Town of the Kentish Weald. Second ‘Edition 
(1902). With Map. By STANLEY MARTIN = 1/6 6d. 
20 Dawlish, and the Estuary of the Exe (1902). Cloth Edition con- 

rete By BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL’, ..: 2 aa BES fe 1/- 6d. 
21 - Albans: Its Abbey and its Surroundings. With Map. By 

H. AsHpown, F.R.G.S., F.C.S. (1902)... 0... 2/6 1/= 

22 Bromley, Beckenham and Chislehurst. By GEORGE CLINCH, F.G.S 

With an Introduction by PHILIP NorRMAN, F.S.A... With Map (isa 2/6 1/= 
23 Exeter and the Cathedrai. By BeEaTRIx F. CRESSWELL. With Plan 1/= 6d. 
24 Kingston=-upon=Thames and Surbiton (1902). With Map, By 


Dr. W.E. St. L. FINNY “ fee He pi 2/6 I/= 

25 Syren and its Neighbourhood, including Broadway. With 
ADe is “ Pes 1/6 I/= 

26 Petworth and Mid West ‘Sussex. With Map. ‘(Cloth only.) eet) hija 
27 Newquay, The Vale of Lanherne and Perranzabuloe. By FANNIE 

GODDARD. With Map (1903) ... oi Se ey Vi 6d. 
28 Haslemere and Hindhead. By JOSEPH E. Morris. With Map (1903) 2/6 1/= 
29 Taunton and Taunton Deane. By BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL. (1903) 

With Ordnance Survey Map ... ae ai ae ee + v0 2/06 1/= 
30 Littlehampton and Arundel. By REv. W. GooDLIFFE (1903). With 

Ordnance Survey Map re 3a wae oe a ea see tian Od% 
31 ‘*The Western Gate of Dartmoor.’’ Tavistock and the 


District. By WILLIAM CRossING. With Ordnance Ps Shed aia Saar Ode 
Week-Ends in Dickens’ Land. With Map ry oo od. 
Week-Ends in Hop Land. With Map eS — od. 


Handbooks for many other Towns and Disivicra's are in  abtide Prshaption 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BODLEIAN. 


IVORY WOVE. Smooth Surtace. 


WwW phen Bee and Gold es Cream. 
NOTE PAPER, QCTAyO 7 by Ad: ENVELOPES, 


IMPERIAL 6 by 44. 
1/= per 5 quires. ( acserr 64 by 32. 1/= per roo. 
CABINETS, containing 48 Sheets and 48 Envelopes; 1s. each. 


BODLEIAN PENS (Special), 6d. Box. 


CHARTA PURA. 


PARCHMENT WOVE. Rough Finish. 


Wrapper—Green, Gold and Red on Cream. 


NOTE PAPER, Octavo 7 by 4. ENVELOPES, 


IMPERIAL 6 by 44. 

ALBERT 64 by 33. 1/- per Ioo. 
CABINETS containing 48 Sheets and 48 Envelopes, ts. each. 

_ BLACK BORDERED NOTE, Is. 6d. 5 quires, Envelopes, 1s. 4d. per” 100. 


1/= per 5 quires. 


To be obtained of all Stationers, or from 


THE BODLEIAN WORKS, 21, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


BIDEFORD, WESTWARD HO! r% 
and APPLEDORE RAILWAY. 


ca a) 
THE NEW RAILWAY BETWEEN BIDEFORD, WESTWARD 
HO! (Immortalized by TENNyson’s ‘‘ Revenge,’’ KINGSLEY’s 


‘Westward Ho!’’ Kiprine’s ‘‘Stalky & Co.,’’ etc.), AND 
NORTHAM (Celebrated for its famous Golf Links, among the best 
in the United Kingdom), 1S NOW OPEN. 


ee MAGNIFICENT VIEWS x route. Qvs' 
2S. 

Safe Sea Bathing. Famous Pebble Ridge and Sands. 
Frequent Train Service; also Omnibus and Trains in con- 
nection with principal L. & S.W. Railway Trains at Bideford. 
Passenger Luggage conveyed free. Through Bookings from 
principal L. & S.W. Railway Stations. 

For full particulars of Train Service, Lodging Houses, &c., apply to— 

6, Strand, HENRY SOWDEN, 

Bideford, N. Devon. MANAGER, 


--& SPECIAL NOTICE. 2 


TO TOWN CLERKS, CLERKS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 


SECRETARIES OF ADVERTISING AND 
TOWN IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEES. 


- 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A DISTRICT TO WHICH YOU WISH TO 
DRAW PUBLIC ATTENTION, AND THINK THAT IT WOULD BE HELPED BY 
THE ISSUE OF A ‘‘ HOMELAND HANDBOOK,’’ WRITE TO THE— 

GENERAL MANAGER, 
THE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
TOURING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


ST. BribDE’s House, 24, BripE LANE, 


FLEET STREET, Lonnpon, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
‘*HENTSCHEL, LONDON.’’ ‘©169, HOLBORN.”’ 


CARL HENTSCHEL, 


Lid., 


Photo-Engravers 


. AND . 


Designers. 


mrs Gas 
Head Offices: 


182-3-4, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Every class of Engraving for Newspapers, Catalogues, Guides, 
Fine Art Publications, undertaken. 


THREE-COLOUR WORK—A Speciality. 


ee PRICES ON APPLICATION. 2.9 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO SHOP AT LYNTON. 


Private Telephonic Communication Telegraphic Address :— 
with “ MEDWAY, 
LYNMOUTH and vice versa. LYNTON.” 


HERBERT MEDWAY 


(ESTABLISHED 1820). 


/ Wholesale, Retail, |, 
“| Family Butcher Butcher = ily Butcher 


LYNTON » LYNMOUTH 


Families supplicd witb all kinds of Meat of the first 
quality on the most reasonable terms, 


MEAT STORED IN A “DOUGLAS” COLD CHAMBER 
DURING HOT WEATHER. 


S PURE EXMOOR MUTTON A SPECIALITY. = a 


© 396 3*_9 


FAMILIES WAITED ON DAILY FOR ORDERS. 


il ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO SHOP AT LYNTON. 


H @ DGCES Queen’s Sf. 


Restaurant. 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, 
TEAS DAILY. 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER. 


BREAKFAST ROLLS EVERY MORNING. 


HODGES »° SON, *¥87% 


HIGH-CLASS... 


PPineral Water Manufacturers, 


BOLTTLERS, OF BASS SALE, 
GUINNESS'S STOUT, Ere; 


DEVONSHIRE CIDER MERCHANTS. 


The Lynton Water Supply used in the Manufacture 
is one of the Best in the World. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ili 
TO MAKE ANY- 


romeo! WA STERN jee 
MORNING NEWS 


THE LEADING WEST OF ENGLAND DAILY. 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS is a First-class Daily Paper, the oldest in 
the district. Independent in opinions. The earliest and fullest in news. Circulates 
among the classes and masses, and is the best medium for Advertisers. It has a 
far larger circulation than any two papers published in the district combined. 

The Western Morning News is the only paper published South 
of Liverpool which has its OWN PRIVATE WIRE, connecting the 


London Office, 47, Fleet Street, with the Chief Office, at Plymouth. 


Read what the Public say to the value of the WESTERN MORNING 
NEWS as an Advertising Medium :— 
St. Ives, March a2tst, 1904, 


‘*T have found that all things come to him who advertise in the Western Morning 
News. Through it we got a treasur2 of a cook and various successful purchases.” 


DEAR SIR, EXETER, Aug. 27th, 1903. 
*‘T have had such a lot of replies to my Advt. that I must ask you not to insertit again.”’ 
PLYMOUTH, July 27th, 1903. 
“ Please discontinue the Advertisement of keys lost, as the keys have been found.” 
FALMOUTH, Oct. 25th, 1903. 
‘Please stop above Advertisement, as I have engaged servants.” 
QUEENSTOWN, Dec. 23rd, 1903. 
‘Through your valuable paper we were enabled to recover the sum of money due 


to my deceased Father.”’ 
S. Brent, Nov. 5th, 1903. 


‘* Please take out our Advertisement, as the house is let.” 
LOSTWITHIEL, Nov. 6th, 1903. 
** Mrs, —— begs that her Advt. for a Housemaid may be withdrawn, as she is suited.”’ 


The originals of the above, and many others, can be seen on application to the Manager. 


Read the Western Weekly News 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT, 1b. 


The Naval and Military Record 


THE ROYAL DOCKYARD GAZETTE. Price 2p, 

THE POPULAR ORGAN OF THE ARMY, NAVY, & RESERVE FORCES. 
Published by THE WESTERN NORNING NEWS CO., Ltd. 
Secretary and Manager: ERNEST CROFT. 

Chief Office: 31, George Street, Plymouth. Byranch Offices: 14, Marlborough Street, 


Devonport ; 27, High Street, Exeter; 22, Fleet Street, Torquay; 67, Eastover, 
Bridgwater, &c. London and Private Wire Office: 47, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO SHOP AT LYNTON. 


W. E. HURCOMB'S 


FIRST-CLASS se 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


Dairdressing Saloons 


DO adeitene Gek ere a RL WN LON 
Warcumaker & JEWELLER, 

OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER, 
OLD LACE, CURIOS, ETC. o 


Umbrellas Re=-covered and Repaired 


HEAD OFFICE: 


13 & 15, DEVONSHIRE ST., ISLINGTON. 


BRANCHES: 


8, CULLUM STREET, LONDON, EC,, 
py’ NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LANTERN LECTURE. 


DOSHGSSHOSHSCSOSHSOSOOSOOE 


R. PRESCOTT ROW, Editor of the Homeland 
Handbooks, can accept Engagements for the fol- 
lowing Lecture, fully illustrated, with original slides :— 


Some Uillages, 
Ancient Churches, 
€F Fistoric Houses 
in North-west Kent. 


SEND” FOR: PROSPECTUS. 


For Terms apply to PRESCOTT ROW, 


The Homeland Association for 
The Encouragement of 


Touring in Great Britain. 


ASSOCIATION HOUSE, Private Address— 
22.. BRIDE. CANE, LITTLECOT, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. WADDON, SURREY. 


vil ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO STAY AT LYNMOUTH. 


THE RISING SUN, "°° us" Parsons, Proprietor 


Tuis old-fashioned Inn facing the Bristol Channel and landing place of all Pleasure 
Steamers, is only half a minute’s walk to Cliff Railway, & has splendid accommodation 
for Cyclists, Tourists & Visitors. Luncheons, Dinners, Teas, &c., at the shortest notice 
and the most reasonable Terms. Ales, Wines, Spirits, Cigars, &c., of the finest quality. 


Esplanade Boarding House 
s° Oriental Cafe, LynMouTH, 


ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED. ADJOINS CLIFF RAILWAY. 
FINEST SEA FRONTAGE. 


COLD LUNCHEONS. HOT DINNERS from 12 to 2. 
TEAS from 6d. to 1/- 


Boarding terms very moderate. Large bright rooms. 


LATE DINNERS. BOAT KEPT FOR FISHING. 


CAMPBELL’S PLEASURE STEAMERS from Bristol, Cardiff, Penarth and 
other places stop opposite this house daily throughout the Summer. 


VISITORS’ COMFORT CAREFULLY STUDIED. 
DAY PARTIES PROVIDED WITH TEAS & LUNCHEONS. 


W. MATTICK, PROPRIETOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. Vii 


WHERE TO STAY AT LYNMOUTH. 


London house, ——|-—— 


PRIVATE BOARD & LODGING HOUSE. 


HIS house is conveniently situated close to the sea, 
Cliff Railway and all places of interest. Private 
Apartments with or without Board. Good accommoda- 
tion for Tourists and Cyclists. Parties Boarded by the 
day or week. Home comforts and cleanliness guaranteed. 
Terms strictly moderate. 


CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS CAN MEET ANY TRAIN AT 
MINEHEAD OR LYNTON STATIONS AT SHORTEST 
NOTICE ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM. 


E. J. PEDDER, Proprietor. 
Telegrams: ‘*‘PEDDER,’? LYNMOUTH. 


Muvrticberry, Watersmeet Valley 


TEAS, ICES, MINERAL WATERS 


AND ALL LIGHT REFRESHMENTS, ETC. 


ISITORS to Watersmeet will find ‘‘ Myrileberry ’’ an ideal spot to 

rest and have Tea or Refreshments. Served withevery attention 

and comfort at separate tables, on lawns sloping down to river, sur- 
rounded by grand scenery. MopDERATE CHARGES. 


A Speciality. 
THE “MYRTLEBERRY” TEA—PICNIC BASKET. 


Supplied for the use of visitors wishing to TEA—Picnic in the woods, 
fitted with spirit stove and kettle and all tea requisites, and containing 
roll and butter, cake, etc., at 1/- each. These are very compact, easily 
carried, and are always kept ready. (A small returnable deposit is 
charged on basket and fittings). 


W. G. ATTREE. 


be 


Vill ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHERE TO STAY AT BRENDON. 


HE HUNTER’S INN, 


x HEDDONS MOUTH, 


6 MILES FROM LYNTON, 
II FROM ILFRACOMBE. 


TROUT 
FISHING. 
TENNIS. 
CROQUET. 
POSTING. 


TELEGRAMS— 


HUNTER’S INN, 
WOODYBAY, 


Postal Address— 


HUNTER’S INN HEDDONS MOUTH, PARRACOMBE, R.S.O, N. DEVON 


Che Stag Dunters’ Dotel 
«_ BRENDON. 


A LARGE, comfortable Inn on the Moors 
The nearest to the Doone Valley. 


Good Fishing and Hunting. 


Moderate Tariff. Personal Management. 


JOSEPH TOTTERDELL, Proprietor, 


Stag Hunters’ Hotel, Brendon, LYNTON, R.S.0. 


DULVERTON, West Somerset. 


‘Where to Stay in the West Gountry.”’ 


COPYRIGHT. 


THE LATE LORD TENNYSON STAYED HERE IN JUNE, 1891. 


Carnarvon Arms Hotel, 


in the ‘‘ Country 
of the Wild Red Deer.’’ (Great Western Railway.) 


420 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 5 Hours from London, 1 Hour from Taunton and Exeter. 
Central for Meets of Staghounds, Foxhounds, and Otterhounds. 


Five Miles of Trout Fishing (rivers Exe and Barle) in the private water of the 
Earl of Carnarvon reserved (free) to visitors staying at the Hotel. 


Weekly Visitors en pension. Delightful Moorland and Valley Scenery. Bracing Air. 


Pure Water. Comfortable Public & Private Rooms. Perfect Drainage. 
Ground 40 acres. 


GOLF LINKS IN HOTEL GROUNDS. 
Well-kept Greens. Croquet and Tennis Lawn. Billiards. 


FIRST-CLASS STABLING. Hunters, Harness Horses and Carriages. 


“Nelder, utrertoe Station" _ C..W: NELDER, Proprietor. 
Also ‘THE REST AND BE THANKFUL’ HOTEL, CUTCOMBE.. 


Perfect centre for Staghunting. Finest Bracing Air, 1,000 feet above the Sea. 


On the borders of Exmoor, } DULVERTON STATION. 


ILFRACOMBE, TEIGNMOUTH, LAUNCESTON, CLIFTON DOWNS. 


‘“Where to Stay in the West Country.” 


COPYRIGHT. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


HE ‘“*GRANVILLE”’ BOARDING HOUSE, 1,700 References in Visitors’ 


Books. Healthiest situation ; unequalled sea views ; 45 bedrooms ; Billiards ; 


plenty of Balcony; widely known for comfort, good cooking, and sociability. 
Bijou Guide gratis. W,. R. FOSTER. 


The Dudley Private Hotel, 


“on ILFRACOMBE. Ker. 


Most Charming Position. 6 Magnificent Sea View. 


~ 


RIVATE STEPS 

leading to Rocks 
and Beach. All 
Steamers, &c., pass 
quite close to Draw- 
ing and _ Dining 
Room Windows. 
Comfort of Guests 
carefully studied. 


Manageress. 


TEIGNMOUTH. 


EST LAWN BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT AND PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Baths. Billiards. Tennis. C.T.C. Sanitary and Water Certificates. Only detached 
house. Three Acres of Ground. Good Sea Views. MRS. BARTLETT, Proprietress. 


LAUNCESTON, NORTH CORNWALL. 


WHITE HART. First-class Family and Commercial Hotel and Posting Establish- 
ment. Omnibus meets Trains. 


BRENDON PARSONS, Proprietor. 


CLIFTON DOWNS. 


ss VONDALE,” 19, Lion Hill. Pension. Baths, Smoking Room, Bicycle House, 
Croquet. Every Comfort. Overlooking Suspension Bridge and Leigh Woods. 

MRS. AITKEN HASLAM. 

a A AL 


WATERGATE BAY, NEWQUAY. 


“Where to Stay in the West Countpry.”’ 


COPYRIGHT. 


The Watergate Bay Hotel, 


Near NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 


First-Class Family Hotel, furnished by MAPLE & CO,, Ltd. 
Facing the Atlantic, South Aspect, Sheltered Position. 
Riviera Climate, Mild but Bracing. Grand Cliff and Inland Scenery. 
Charming Drives. Good Stabling. Billiard Room. 


HE Hotel is splendidly situated in the midst of the finest cliff scenery 
in Cornwall, and contiguous to the famous Tregurrian Beach (the 
finest sands on the North Coast), and within walking distance of the 


sylvan Vale of Lanherne (Mawgan), Bedruthan Steps, and the charming 
seaside resort Newquay. 


Moderate Terms. Specially Reduced Prices for Winter Months. 


Apply— 
MANAGERESS, WATERGATE BAY HOTEL. 
Postal and Telegraphic Address— 

ST. COLUMB MINOR, R.S.O., CORNWALL. 


EXETER, WESTON=SUPER=-MARE. 


“Where to Stay in the West Countpy.”’ 


COPYRIGHT. 


EXETER. 
The Rougemont Hotel. — earromizeo ey tHe rovat ramicy. 


ONLY MODERN HOTEL IN THE CITY. 


The Largest and most 
Modern Hotelin Exeter. 


Nearest to all Railway 
Stations, and within 
three minutes of the 
Cathedral. 


Finest Cuisine. 
Beautiful Lounge Hall. 
Table d’ Hote. 

Spacious Coffee Room. 
Omnibus meets all trains 
Billiardand Ball Rooms. 
Night Porter. 


Visitors supplied at the Hotel with information as to objects Miss M. WriGHrT, 
of antiquarian interest in the City and neighbourhood. . . MANAGER. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Rougemont, Exeter.’ Telephone No. 102. 


[ere : : ae EXETER. 


‘*Osborne” 


COMMERCIAL and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 


Queen Street. 


(Opposite New Clock Tower). 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


HE ROYAL CRESCENT BOARDING HOUSE (connected with the only 


Turkish Baths in Weston). Close to Tram Line and Sea Front, but 
sheltered from the winter winds. Moderate Terms. Good Cooking. 


MRS. SPRY STOCK. 
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JOHN ELWORTHY 
TEA DEALER, FAMILY GROCER, 
s° PROVISION MERCHANT, 


-~oXN LYNMOUTH. 
emros Waterloo House, * =" 


(THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED BOARDING HOUSE IN LYNTON). 


| iaktcars he minutes from the Sea Walk, Cliff Railway, Church, and Post Office, and 
within easy walking distance of the Valley of Rocks, Woody Bay, Watersmeet, 
Golf Links, etc. 
TERMS STRICTLY MODERATE. 


Private Board and Apartments 2 Reduced Tariff for Winter Months. 
if required. % Hot and Cold Baths, 


Telegrams: ‘‘COURTEEN, LYNTON.” C. COURTEEN. . 


< aolle WAVERLEY 
Fairbolm, Lynton. unLicENSED HOTEL. 
APARTMENTS W. THOMAS, Proprietor, 


WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD. 30, Joy Street, BARNSTAPLE. 
Three minutes’ walk fromthe Town Station 
Cyclists, Visitors, Tourists, and Com- 


Facing the Sea. Splendid Views. 


House stands in own Grounds. mercial Gentlemen Catered for at Mod- 
Five minutes’ walk from Church, | erate Charges. Hot Dinners Daily. 

: - Private Apartments, Smoking Room, 
Post Office and Cliff Railway. Billiard Room. — First-class Bedroom 
Terms Moderate. Mrs. Crocombe. Accommodation. 


APARTMENTS TO LET. 


YNTON. 3, Lee Villas. Excellent Apartments; highly recom- 
mended. Two sitting rooms, four bedrooms. Mrs. ANDREWS. 


YNTON. St. Vincent Villa. Close to the Castle Hotel; superior 
accommodation. Three sitting rooms, nine bedrooms; good 
attendance. Mrs. Hvisu. 


YNTON. Burlington House. Private Apartments. Three sitting 
rooms, five bedrooms. Mrs. SLouau. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


od 


St. Bride’s Press Publications. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


15th of every Month Authoritative Monographs on Engineering 
Yearly, 16s. (post free). Works in all parts of the World. 


THE SURVEYOR AND MUNIGIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEER. 


Every Friday, 3d. [: Ror Met and County Engineers, wey 
Yearly, 15s. (post free) | sulting Engineers, Contractors, an 
yy . : Members of Local Authorities 


EDUGATION—-PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL. 


The Official Educational Organ of the 


Every Thursday, Price 3d. County Councils’ Association, the Associa- 


Yearly 12s. | tion of Directors, and Secretaries for Educa- 
tion, and the Association of Technical 
Institutions. 
THE COUNTY COUNCIL TIMES. 
Every Wednesday, 3d. | The Official Organ of the County Councils 


Yearly, 12s (post free. of the United Kingdom. 


Technical Publications. 


‘‘ Clearly printed, concisely written, and convenient in size.”’ 


10 Drainage Works and Sanitary Fittings. By WILLIAM H, Max- 
WELL, A.M,1.C.E, Second Edition. Price 1s., post free, 


11 Table of Discharge from Circular Sewers when Running Full, in 
Cubic Feet per Minute. By a Municipal Engineer. Second 
Edition. Price 1s., post free. 


13 The Sewerage Engineer's Note Book. Being Standard Notes on 
Sewer Formule and Sewerage Calculations. By ALBERT 
WOLLHEIM, A.M.1.C.E. Second (Revised) Edition. Price 8s. 6d., 
post free. 


14 Flow of Sewage. By JOHN P, DALTON. Price 6d., post free. 


22 Diagrams Exhibiting the Discharges and Velocities of Circular and 
Oval Sewers and Water Conduits, together with Notes on the 
Design of Sewerage Schemes. By Epwin B, NEwTON, F.S.L., 
A.M.I.C.E., &c. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


23 The Construction of Roads and Streets, with Historical Sketch of the 
Art of Road-making; and numerous specially-prepared illustra- 
tions, By Wm. H. MAXWELL, A.M.I.C.E. Price 3s. 6d., post 
free. 


St. Bride’s Press Publications. 


LONDON: The St, Bride’s Press, Ltd., 23 and 24, Bride Lane, and 3, 
4 and 13, New Street Hill, Fleet Street, E.C. 


——$—— I A EE, 


HINDHEAD. 


“Where to Stay in Surrey.”’ 


CoPpyRIGHT. 


Na heise 


‘Dindhead Beacon.’ 


cok HASLEMERE. 


Atos The Choicest site on the Beautiful Hindhead Hills, 
HIGH=CLASS about 850 feet above sea level; standing within its 
HOTEL. own grounds, 15 acres in extent. 


This District is highly recommended as a 
health resort at all Seasons. 


The Hotel is excellently fitted and is warmed throughout. Good Cuisine 

and excellent Wines. Special Winter Terms, from October to March. 

Approached from Haslemere station, 71 minutes from Waterloo. 
Excellent Livery and Baiting Stables, with 
specially-made Loose Boxes for Hunters. 


For Tariff and Particulars apply— 


For Hotel: to Manageress. For Livery Stables: to Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BEACON HoTeL, HINDHEAD.”’ 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE—GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


‘“Where to stay in London.’’ 


COPYRIGHT. 
SE a I ILE SLE LE I EE NES |S a a SRST igs 2 ae 
KINGSLEY HOTEL, Near the 


British Museum. 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


HIS Large and Well-appointed Temperance Hotel has 
Passenger Lift, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking, and Billiard 
Rooms. Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout. 
Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS - - from 3/- to 5/6 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


“Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table D’Hote Breakfast 
and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Bookcraft, London.” 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Great Russell Street, London. 


— A Large and Well-appointed Tem- 

perance Hotel. Passenger Lift, 
Electric Light throughout, Heated 
throughout. Bathrooms on every 
Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking 
Lai oaeee—- Rooms. Fireproof Floors, Perfect 
the nr Han * Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porter. 


73 seen Je oo me a 
aS BEDROOMS = from 2/6 to 5/6 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table D’Hote Breaktast and Dinner, 
from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Telegraphic Address ‘Thackeray, London.” 
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Somerset Topographical Library 


oo 9 Oo > 


Wells,Chapters in the Early History of the Church of. 


A.D, 1136-—1333. Drawn from unpublished documents in posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter of Wells. By the Rev, C. AZ, 
Church, M.A,, F.S.A., Sub-Dean and Canon Residentiary of Wells. 
With numerous illus, 8vo. 10s, 6d. met. 500 copies, 1894 


Selworthy, in the County of Somerset. 
Some Notes on its History. By Frederick Hancock, M.A, S.C.L., 
F-.S.A,, Rector of the Parish. With nine illus. 8vo. tos. 6d, ez 
200 copies. 1897 

Norton-sub-Hamdon, in the County of Somerset. 
Notes on the Parish and the Manor, and on Ham Hill. By 
Charles Trask. With map and nine illus. 8vo., tos, 6d. met. 
250 copies, 1898 

North Curry: Ancient Manor and Hundred. 


Notes on the Ancient and Modern History of the three Parishes— 

North Curry, Stoke St. Gregory, and West Hatch—contained 

therein. By Hugh P. Olivey, M.R.C.S. With many illus, from 

original drawings by E. Sprankling, and maps and plans. 8vo. 

10s. 6d, met, 250 copies. Igo1 
Minehead, in the County of Somerset. 


A History of the Parish, the Port, and the Manor. By the Rev. 

Prebendary Hancock, M.A., S.C.L., F.S.A. With nearly fifty illus, 

from original drawings by E, Sprankling and others, and from 

photographs, maps, plans, etc. 8vo, I5s. 2e¢, 250 copies. 1903 
Taunton and Taunton Deane. 

Homeland Handbook. Vol.29. Is. met, postage 2d, 


The Quantock Hills. 
Homeland Handbook. Vol. 35, Cloth, 2s, 6d, met, 


The Doones of Exmoor. 


An Inquiry into Records, History, and Tradition. By Hdwin Fohn 
Rawle. Second Edition. 8vo., in wrapper, Is. mez, 1903 


BARNICOTT & PEARCE, 


Printers & Publishers, Athenzeum Press, Taunton. 


Xi ~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fifth Year of Issue. 


The PIGIURE POSTCARD 
COLLEGTORS’ GHRONIGLE. 


A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Holiday Travel, = = = 
Stamp and Entire Collecting, 
Popular Photography, 


AND 


Coin, Crest, and Curio Collecting. 


While paying more attention than ever to the DELIGHTFUL CusToM 
oF Post-CArD COLLECTING and EXCHANGING. 


THE PICTURE POSTCARD AND COLLECTORS’ CHRONICLE 


in extending its size and scope, and being always LavisHiy ILLus- 

TRATED, still more deserves its reputation of being the BRIGHTEST 

AND BEST OF THE POPULAR ART AND COLLECTORS’ 
| MONTHLIES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, post free, 4s., or 5 francs, to any address 
in the World. 


THE COLLECTORS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
42-44, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


P.S.—The Company keeps in stock and sends on approval to 
collectors every variety of British and Foreign Pictorial Postcards, 
and Postcard Albums. Collectors calling at the Offices of the 
Company may inspect their large stock of Postcards, Albums, 
Cabinets, Pocket Cases, and Fountain Pens, etc., without buying. 
Don’t forget the Address— 42-44, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
(opposite Thos. Cook and Sons). 
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RECENT ADDITIONS Xo. 


TO THE SERIES OF 


OMELAND HANDBOOKS | 


BPA VISTOCK and its Surroundings. By 


~  Wittram Crossinc. Introduction by the Rev. S. 
Barinc-Goutp. Cloth, 1/-; Paper, 6d. 


2. PLYMOUTH: The Metropolis of the West. 
. By W. H. K. Wricurt, Boropan Librarian. Cloth, 
1/-; Paper, 6d. 


THE CHALFONT COUNTRY, South 


Bucks. By S. Graveson. Introduction by the 
Rev. W. H. Summers. Cloth, 1/6; Paper, 1/- 


34 ‘DUNSTABLE: The Downs and the District, 


By WorTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S., F.A.I., F.R.S.A., 
Ireland. With special map. Cloth, 2/-; Paper, 1/- 


PT HE OUANTOCK HILLS: Their) om 
Combes and Villages. By Bearrix F. Cress- 

WELL. With Chapters upon Staghunting in the 
Quantocks, by Puitip Everep; and The Folk of 

the Quantocks, by the Rev. C. W. WuisTLer. 

Cloth only, 2/6 


. OXTED, LIMPSFIELD & EDENBRIDGE 
with their Surroundings. By Gorpon Home, 
Cloth, 1/-; Paper, 6d. = 

LYNTON, LYNMOUTH AND THE 


LORNA DOONE COUNTRY. By| 
JosepH E, Morris, B.A. Cloth, 1/-; Paper, 6d. AE “a 
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Condon and South Western Railway. J 


YNTON — 


HOURS. 


BY EXCELLENT SERVICE OF 


Courist, Excursion § Circular Cour, | 


WEEK-END TICKETS all the year round. 
For Particulars see Programmes. 


CORRIDOR _commenmmmm 


LUNCHEON & DINING GAR TRAINS J 


ALL CLASSES, BETWEEN WATERLOO STATION AND. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION, ist, 2nd & 3rd Class, 


IN PRINCIPAL FAST TRAINS. 


application to the Superintendent of the Line. 


Full particulars obtainable at all the Company’s Stations and Offices ; or from f 
MR. HENRY HOLMES, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 


CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 


& LYNMOUTH §| 
Express Trains from Waterloo Station. | 


INVALID, SALOON & FAMILY CARRIAGES provided upon i foe 


~ ° , Express Trains specially heated 2 a ; 3 
TRAVEL in COMFORT: ouning tHe winter . 


